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Integrating College and Community 
EDITORIAL 


N ewest portent of significant 


change in the junior-college move-— 


ment is a growing abandonment 
of the term “junior college” in favor 
of the more promising appelation 
“community college.” Two recent 
evidences of this trend may be men- 
tioned. One is the recommendation 
for the change made in recent 
reports like those of the subcom- 
mittee of the National Council of 


Chief State School Officers ap- 


pointed to study education for the | 


thirteenth and fourteenth grades 
and of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. A second 
evidence is the actual substitution, 
for the name “junior college,” of the 
title “community college” or merely 
“college” with the community-serv- 
ice function implied. 

Modification of service of an edu- 
cational institution does not come, 
however, simply by casting off one 
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name and assuming another... A 
junior college which has confined 
its program to the diminutive serv- 
ice suggested by that name does 
not broaden its scope of operation 
by becoming a community college ~ 
nominally and not functionally. 
What, then, is implied in the trend 
toward use of the designation “com- 
munity college”? What must be 
done to make it apply in fact as 
well as in name? Use of the title 
“community college” places on the 
institution the obligation to de- 
velop and maintain four conditions 
in the local situation. 

First, and of fundamental im- 
portance, the offerings of the insti- 
tution must be oriented to the edu- 
cational needs of the population, 
both youth and adult, in the com- 
munity. The college must carry out 
a real local-service function, and its 
personnel must hold a true local- 
service attitude. 

Second, the community-college 
concept must be introduced, nur- 
tured, and fully developed in the 
minds of laymen as well as the local 
school personnel. Recently the - 
writer visited eighteen cities in 
which institutions of the commu- 
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nity-college type were operating. 
In each city he interviewed approx- 
imately ten lay persons prominent 
in the community. These inter- 
views reflected an extremely super- 
ficial acquaintance with the basic 
nature of the local institution. Such 
shallow acquaintance on the part 
of the public is not characteristic 
of a locality with a true commu- 
nity college. Rather, individuals in 
the community should feel a per- 
sonal identification with the col- 
lege, an identification more pene- 
trating than loyality merely to its 
athletic organizations. 

Third, it appears logical to hold 
that a community college should 
be locally controlled. Among pri- 
vate colleges the issue of which 
agency should have jurisdiction 
over the institution is readily re- 
solved. Among public colleges, how- 
ever, this problem is serious because 
the institution is often subject not 
only to state and local controls but 
also to those of the state university. 
To be sure, responsibility for gen- 
eral supervision of public commu- 
nity colleges should rest in the 
state department of education. Fur- 
thermore, financial support based 
on a program of state aid may ne- 
cessitate further control. Beyond 
responsibility to state and _ local 
community, however, it would ap- 
pear that unnecessarily awkward 
situations are created when the 
community college is made to serve 
several masters. 
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The fourth condition which must 
obtain is a close working relation 
between the college and other com- 
munity agencies. This holds for 
both private and public community 
colleges. Two groups of agencies 
should, with the college, constitute 
a co-ordinated network of commu- 
nity-centered institutions. One of 
these is comprised of the other edu- 
cational institutions, with which 
the college program should be 
closely articulated to _ preclude 
wasted and duplicated effort. The 
other is the industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises, which can supply 
information and facilities that will 
enable the college to make the ut- 
most contribution to the locality. 

Specific procedures which can be 
used to produce close integration 
of college and community are not 
elaborated here. These procedures, 
however, should rest on two basic 
programs. The first essential is an 
incessant, broadly defined program 
of public relations concerning the 
community-service outlook of the 
college. The second necessity is a 
program of research at the commu- 
nity level to insure constant aware- 
ness of community demands, to af- 
ford sound bases for curriculum re- 
visions, and to evaluate the out- 
comes of efforts extended. Commu- 
nity colleges ought never to be vul- 
nerable to the criticism that they 
are flying under false colors. 
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Analysis of Junior-College Growth 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


AND 
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Tue growth of the junior-college 
movement is well known to those 
who have been in it or who have 
been students in the field of junior- 
college education. If, however, we 
may judge by the many inquiries 
that come to the Washington office 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, there are many 
people who are unfamiliar with the 
story. It may be of value to these 
persons, therefore, to include in this 
analysis of growth some reference 
to the questions that have been 
asked. The writers realize that the 
story has been told many times with 
careful and complete documenta- 
tion.t They beg the indulgence of 
the readers who know it in the in- 
terest of those who do not. 
Perhaps Lewis Institute, founded 
in Chicago in 1896, later merged 
with Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy and now the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, was the first junior col- 
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lege. Decatur Baptist College, De- 
catur, Texas, was founded in 1891 
and gave the first junior-college in- 
struction in 1897. This college is still 
in existence and has celebrated its 
first half-century of history. The 
first public junior college was or- 
ganized at Joliet, Illinois, in 1902 
under the able leadership of J. Stan- 
ley Brown, who was inspired and 
encouraged by William Rainey Har- 
per, the first president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Harper usually 
is credited with being father of the 
movement and with the coinage of 
the name in connection with the 
lower-division instruction and or- 
ganization of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of the University of 
Chicago. It may be said, then, that 
Decatur Baptist College and Joliet 
Junior College are the first two 

1g) F. M. McDowell, The Junior College. 
United States Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 35, 1919. 

b) Leonard V. Koos, The Junior-College 
Movement. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. 

c) Walter Crosby Eells, The Junior College. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 

d) Phebe Ward, “Development of the Jun- 
ior College Movement,” American Junior Col- 
leges, chap. ii. Edited by Jesse P. Bogue. Wash- 


ington: American Council on Education, 1948 
(second edition). 
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junior colleges still in existence, pri- 
vate and public, respectively. 


Number of Colleges and 
Enrolments 


The first “Junior College Direc- 
tory” was compiled and published 
in 1928. Since that time the annual 
analysis of growth has_ usually 
started with data assembled at that 
time. The 1949 Directory will de- 
part from this practice and attempt 
to use figures reaching back to 1900. 
The figures for 1900 are largely es- 
timated, but those for 1915 were 
compiled by McDowell and those 
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Fic. 1.—Number of public and private junior 
colleges and of both from 1900 to 1949. 
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for 1922 and 1927 by Koos. The fol- 
lowing tabulation conveys some- 
thing of the total picture of the 
growth of the movement, and Fig- 
ures 1 and 2 portray graphically the 
growth of institutions and enrol- 
ments. Students who may be in- 
terested in tracing the historical 
rootlets of the movement during the 
latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the larger development 
since the beginning of the twentieth 
century may do so by consulting 
the authoritative sources before 
mentioned. 


Percentage 
Number of Enrol- > 
Year \"Golleger | mene | 
1900 . 8 
1915. 74 
1922 207 
1927 325 fae 
1928 408 
1929 405 54,438 7.7 
1930 429 67,627 | 24.2 
1931 436 74,088 9.6 
1932 469 97,631 31.8 
1933 493 96,555 - ll 
1934 514 103,592 7.2 
1935 521 107,807 . 4.1 
1936 518 122,311 | 13.5 
1937 528 129,106 56 
1938 553 136,623 5.8 
1939 . 556 155,588 13.9 
1940 . 575 196,710 26.4 
1941 . 610 236,162 20.1 
1942 . 627 267,406 13.2 
1943. 624 314,349 17.6 
1944 . 586 325,151 3.4 
1945 . 584 249,788 — 23.2 
1946 . 591 251,290. 0.6 
1947 648 294,475 17.2 
1948 663 455,048 54.5 
1949 651 500,536 10.1 


The writers wish to make clear 
and to emphasize the fact that the 
figures for 1949 are those covering 
the entire academic year of 1947- 
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48, including the summer session. 
They are not based on the enrol- 
ment of any one semester or day in 
the academic year. As will be seen 
later in this analysis, full-time, spe- 
cial, and adult students are in- 
cluded, and these enrolments may 
be found by states, by institutions, 
and by totals. Summaries by states, 
as found in the January issue of the 
Junior College Journal and the 1949 
Directory, include institutions in 
the United States, Alaska, and the 
Canal Zone, of which there are 641, 
and 10 institutions located in Can- 
ada and four other countries. These 
10 junior colleges have a combined 
enrolment of 2,487 students. Five of 
these are members of the Associa- 
tion, and all are interested in the 
essential philosophy of the move- 
ment. For these reasons they have 
been included in the tabulation of 
data. Two of these colleges are pub- 
lic, and eight are privately con- 
trolled. 

The tabulations of enrolment fig- 
ures are approximately on a com- 
parable basis for students on the 
college level of instruction. They in- 
clude 49,107 students in the junior 
colleges or lower divisions of 46 uni- 
versities and senior colleges listed 
in the 1949 Directory. This addi- 
tional enrolment amounts to 12,- 
528 students. On the other hand, 
students in the high-school years of 
41 junior colleges, organized either 
as four-year or three-year units, 
have not been included. 
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The number of junior colleges and 
enrolments by regions follow: 


Region Number | Enrolment 
New England ..... 45 19,529 
Middle States ..... 82 51,090 
North Central ..... 213 113,151 
201 97,118 
Northwest ........ 23 19,963 
Western (Calif.) 75 196,185 
475000 
450000 
425000 
400000 
375000 
j 
325000 
300000 
275000 
250000 
225000 
200000 
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Fic. 2.—Enrolments in public and private 
junior colleges and in both from 1900 to 1949. 
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It will be seen that California still 
has the largest number of colleges 
of any state, the largest enrolment, 
and the largest increase in enrol- 
ment during the past year. Enrol- 
ment of students in California in 
the 1948 report was 171,865, show- 
ing a gain of 24,320 students in the 
1949 report. Texas is second, with 
62 institutions and 50,691 students. 
There are 23 states with 10 or more 
junior colleges, and only two states, 
Nevada and New Mexico, with 
none. 


Public and Private Colleges 


Of the entire group of 651 junior 
colleges, 328 (51 per cent) are pub- 
licly controlled institutions, while 
323 (49 per cent) are under private 
control. Corresponding figures for 
last year were 326 publicly and 337 
privately controlled. The publicly 
controlled institutions have much 
the greater proportion of the enrol- 
ment. No less than 76 per cent (last 
year 75 per cent), or 378,844 stu- 
dents, are found in the publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges, as compared 
with 121,692 in the privately con- 
trolled institutions. 

Increased enrolments are found 
in the publicly controlled junior col- 
leges in 32 states, and decreased en- 
rolments in 14 states. The publicly 
controlled institutions show a net 
increase of 39,593 students, or 12 
per cent, as compared with an in- 
crease last year of 57 per cent. The 
largest increase in public junior col- 
lege enrolment occurred in Califor- 
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nia, with a gain of 24,320. Cali- 
fornia continues to have the largest 
public enrolment of any state. 
Texas is second and Illinois third. 

Increased enrolments are found © 
in the privately controlled junior 
colleges in 31 states and decreased 
enrolments in 15 states, the net 
increase being 5,895 students, or 5 
per cent, compared with an increase 
of 48 per cent in 1946-47. New 
York has the largest enrolment in 
the junior colleges which are pri- 


vately controlled. 


Institutional Changes 


The names of 35 institutions 
which appeared in the 1948 Direc- 
tory are omitted in the 1949 Di- 
rectory. Ten of these have become 
senior colleges; five have been con- 
solidated with, or replaced by, other 
junior colleges; thirteen have closed 
the junior-college department or 
otherwise changed their form of 
organization; the remaining seven 
were dropped for various other 
reasons. 

The 1949 Directory contains the 
names of 25 junior colleges which 
did not appear in the previous 
year. Thirteen of these are publicly 
controlled junior colleges, and 12 
are privately controlled ones. Fif- 
teen of these 25 began junior-col- 
lege work for the first time this 
year. The remaining ten have been 
in existence for one or more years 
but have not been listed previously. 
The names of the 15 new institu- 
tions definitely reported as begin- 
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ning junior-college work in 1947- 

48 follow. Eleven of these are pub- 

licly controlled institutions; four 

are privately controlled. 

Orange Coast College, California 

Pensacola Junior College, Florida 

Francis T. Nicholls Junior College, Louisiana 

Itawamba Junior College, Mississippi 

Northeast Junior College, Mississippi 

Maryknoll Junior College, New Jersey 

Morehead City Technical Institute, N. C. 

Behrend Undergraduate Center, Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg Undergraduate Center, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Swarthmore Undergraduate Center, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College, Pennsylvania 

Allen Military Academy, Texas 

South Texas Junior College, Texas 

Northeast Agricultural Junior College, Wyo- 
ming 

Southeast Center, University of Wyoming 


Types of Institutions 

The junior college prevailingly is 
a coeducational institution, 506 (78 
per cent) of this type being re- 
ported. Six institutions for men are 
found in the publicly controlled 
group; one institution for women; 
all the others are coeducational. In 
the privately controlled group, 48 
are for men, 91 for women, and 184 
coeducational. 

Of the publicly controlled insti- 
tutions, one is federally controlled 
(Canal Zone), 69 are state con- 
trolled, 81 district, 20 union dis- 
trict, 1 joint union district, 24 
county, 10 joint county, 120 local, 
and 2 province. 

Of the privately controlled group, 
180 (56 per cent) are reported as 
under denominational auspices, the 
Catholics leading with 43 institu- 
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tions, followed by the Methodists, 
38; Baptists, 32; Lutherans, 17; 
Presbyterians, 14; and 22 other de- 
nominations with one to four each, 
36. 

Of the privately controlled insti- 
tutions not under denominational 
auspices, 109 are operated on a 
nonprofit basis with control vested 
in a board of trustees, while 34 are 
classified as proprietary. 

Twenty-one of the institutions 
listed (3.2 per cent) are Negro 
junior colleges. All but six of 
these are privately controlled insti- 
tutions. In addition, there is one 
junior college for Indian students. 


Size of Colleges 


The sizes of the 651 junior col- 
leges for which enrolments are 
reported in the 1949 Directory 
may be summarized as follows: 


Number of Colleges 
Enrolment 
Total Public | Private 

l- 49.. 33 7 26 
50- 99.. 73 22 51 
100- 199 .. 131 47 84 
200- 299 .. 90 41 49 
300- 399 .. 69 31 38 
400- 499 .. 41 26 15 
500- 599 .. 35 20 15 
600- 699 .. 25 10 15 
700- 799 .. 21 18 3 
800- 899 .. 17 14 3 
900- 999 .. 14 14 0 
1,000-1,999 .. 55 39 16 
2,000-2,999 .. 14 9 5 
3,000-3,999 .. 9 8 1 
4,000-4,999 .. 9 8 1 
5,000-5,999 .. 2 2 0 
6,000-6,999 .. + 3 1 
7,000-7,999 .. 3 3 0 
8,000-8,999 .. 2 2 0 
9,000 and over + 4 0 
Total .. 651 328 323 


f 
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While the junior college is still a 
comparatively small institution in 
many parts of the country, too 
small for the greatest educational 
efficiency in many cases, yet it has 
grown steadily except in wartime. 
Seventy-three per cent of those with 
fewer than 100 students are pri- 
vately controlled. It is significant 
that there are 324 institutions which 
have enrolments of 300 or greater; 
that 102 exceed 1,000; that 47 ex- 
ceed 2,000; and 15 exceed 5,000. 

Twelve California public junior 
colleges report enrolments of special 
students and adults in excess of 
1,000 each. The total California en- 
rolment of special students and 
adults is 105,586 as compared with 
90,599 regular students. 

The striking increase in the num- 
ber of special students, including 
adults, is a phenomenon of the past 
ten years, and it reflects the increas- 
ing attention being given by junior 
colleges to their opportunities for 
service in the field of adult educa- 
tion. For each of the five years 
from 1933 to 1937, the specials 
comprised less than 15 per cent of 
the total enrolment. Beginning in 
1938, however, there was a steady 
increase, reaching a peak during the 
war years, when the normal enrol- 
ment of special students was 


augmented by thousands taking 
E.S.M.W.T., cadet nurse, and other 
special war courses. Since the cessa- 
tion of these courses there has na- 
turally been some leveling-off, but 
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the numbers of special students re- 
main large. Data for the past eleven 
years are as follows: 


Percent- 
Year Total Special age 

Special 
1939 .. 155,588 33,204 21.3 
1940 .. 196,710 52,849 26.9 
1941 .. 236,162 73,371 31.1 
1942 .. 267,406 102,369 38.3 
1943 .. 314,349 158,425 50.4 
1944 .. 325,151 193,360 59.5 
1945 .. 249,788 161,791 64.8 
1946 .. 251,290 156,174 62.1 
1947 .. 294,475 140,099 47.6 
1948 . 455,048 176,837 38.9 
1949 500,536 5796 36.9 


The largest enrolment of regular 
students is found in the Los Angeles 
City College with 21,024. 

Average enrolments for the past 


ten years and also for the years 
1929-30 and 1935-36 follow: 


Average for: 
Year 
All 
Colleges Public Private 
1929-30 162 240 115 
1935-36 255 406 136 
1938-39 349 556 181 
1939-40 . 397 652 202 
1940-41 . 429 707 203 
1941-42 514 872 223 
1942-43 555 998 201 
1943-44 . 438 733 189 
1944-45 . 434 723 188 
1945-46 . 454 687 235 
1946-47 . 686 1,040 343 
1947-48 769 | 1,155 376 


This analysis indicates that both 
the publicly and the privately con- 
trolled institutions have made a 
marked increase in average size in 


the past decade. The 1947-48 aver- 
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ages for all junior colleges are the 
largest in their history. 


Enrolment by Classes 


Enrolment by classes may be 
summarized as follows, the percent- 
age distribution for last year being 
added for comparison: 


Percentage 
Class Number 
1947-48 | 1946-47 

Freshman .. | 196,510 39.2 46.3 
Sophomore . | 119,080 23.8 14.8 
Specia 54,616 10.9 38.9 
Adults ..... 130,330 

Total 500,536 100.0 100.0 


If the special students are elim- 
inated from consideration, 62 out 
of each 100 regular students were 
Freshmen in 1947-48, compared 


with 76 the previous year. 


Number of Faculty 
The Directory reports 13,902 full- 


time instructors and 6,966 on a 
part-time basis in 651 institutions, 
or a total of 20,868 instructors this 
year as compared with 20,935 last 
year. This is an average of 32.0 
instructors per institution as com- 
pared with 31.6 last year. The 6,966 
part-time instructors are equivalent 
to 2,421 full-time instructors. This 
makes a total of 16,323 full-time 
instructors or 25.0 full-time instruc- 
tors per institution. 


Accreditation 


Of the entire group of 651 insti- 
tutions, 619, or 95 per cent, are 
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accredited. by some accrediting 
agency, national, regional, or state. 
Only 193, however, are members of 
any of the five regional associations 
of colleges and secondary schools. 
A summary of such membership 
follows: 


New England Association 


12 
Middle States Association .......... 20 
North Central Association .......... 67 
Southern Association .............. 73 
Northwest Association .............. 21 


California is not in the territory 
of any of the regional accrediting 
agencies, nor, of course, are the in- 
stitutions in foreign countries. 


Association Membership 


The Directory indicates that on 
January 1, 1949, the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges had 440 
active and 25 provisional institu- 
tional members. Thus 71 per cent 
of all the junior colleges hold mem- 
bership in the Association. This 
may be compared with 56 per cent 
membership in 1939 and 70 per 
cent last year. Of the 328 public 
junior colleges, 234 (71 per cent) 
are members; of the 323 private 
junior colleges, 230 (71 per cent) 
are members. 

Nine states and the Canal Zone 


have records of 100 per cent mem- 


bership in the Association, as fol- 
lows: Colorado, 8; Utah, 4; West 
Virginia, 4; Idaho, 3; Vermont, 3; 
Arizona, 2; Rhode Island, 2; Canal 
Zone, 1; Delaware, 1; and New 


‘Hampshire, 1. Other high member- 


ship states are Kansas (19 out of 
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22), Michigan (12 out of 13), 
Georgia (18 out of 20), Illinois (23 
out of 24), and Massachusetts (21 
out of 23). 


Changes in Administrators 


A comparison of the 1949 and 
1948 Directories reveals a change in 
the administrative heads this year 
on the part of 92 junior colleges, or 
14 per cent of the entire group, as 
compared with 12 per cent last 
year. In the publicly controlled 
junior colleges the change this year 
was 15 per cent; in the privately 
controlled colleges, 14 per cent. 


Type of Organization 


The information on “years in- 
cluded” is summarized as follows: 


Four-year junior colleges .......... 37 
Three-year junior colleges .......... 6 
Two-year junior colleges .......... 603 
One-year junior colleges .......... 5 


The two-year organization is evi- 
dently the prevailing type (93 per 
cent), but there is considerable in- 
terest in the four-year type, whether 
in public-school systems as part of 
the “6—4—4” plan, or in privately 
controlled institutions where the 
last two academy or preparatory- 
school years are included with the 
two common junior-college years. 
Last year 38 four-year institutions 
were reported. 

The following table shows the 
distribution, by states and control, 
of the four-year junior colleges re- 
ported this year. 
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State Public Private 
1 
California ......... 10 

Georgia 


1 
Kentucky 
Minnesota ......... 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Tennessee ........-. 


22 15 


Of the four-year institutions this 
year, 22 are publicly controlled, 15 
privately controlled. Of the public 
group, 3 are state, 7 are district, 
2 are union district, 4 are joint 
county, 1 is county, and 5 are local 
or municipal junior colleges. 

In a fully functioning four-year 
unit it would be expected that the 
enrolment in the first two years 
would be substantially greater than 
in the upper two years. In only five 
of the publicly controlled and in 
only one of the privately controlled 
institutions, however, was the 
“lower-division” enrolment greater 
than the “upper-division” enrol- 
ment. The total upper-division en- 
rolment in the publicly controlled 
four-year institutions was 31,306; 
lower-division, 10,958. In the pri- 
vately controlled institutions the 
figures were: upper-division, 3,929; 
lower-division, 1,202. 

Letters of inquiry and group dis- 
cussions regarding the junior col- 


| 

| North Carolina .... 

1 

Total 
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lege sometimes raise the question 
about the growth of the four-year 
type of organization. According to 
Walter C. Eells,? the proposal for 
the 6-44 type of organization was 


made in California in 1908. By 
1930, according to this same author, 


?Walter Crosby Eells, “What Manner of 
Child Shall This Be?” Junior College Journal, 
I (February, 1931), 322. 
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there were not more than 10 four- 
year junior colleges in the United 
States. The present writers exam- 
ined the analyses of growth as pub- 
lished in the Journal since 1930 and 
found the following facts: in 1935, 
there were 21 reported; 1940 
showed 27; in 1944 there were 37; 
in 1947 there were 40; in 1948 there 
were 38; and for the 1949 Directory 
there are 37. 
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Junior-College Teacher-Retirement Plans: 
General Information 


JOSEPH B. DAVIS 


‘be MAKE the junior colleges of the 
country known for the excellence of 
their instruction has been an impor- 
tant aim of the Committee on 
Teacher Preparation of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 
Existence of a satisfactory plan 
whereby a veteran teacher may re- 
ceive an adequate pension after 
reaching retirement age is an im- 
portant factor in attracting capable 
young people to choose junior-col- 
lege teaching as their vocational 
objective and retaining them in the 
profession. At the joint request of 
the Committees on Administrative 
Problems and Teacher Preparation, 
the Research Office of the Associa- 
tion at the University of Chicago 
has made a study of teacher-retire- 
ment plans in junior colleges. This 
article presents certain general in- 
formation revealed by the study. 
A great body of information con- 
cerning details of the plans is at 
hand, and consideration is being 
given to reporting them in subse- 
quent articles. Complete plans in 
this area, as projected by the Com- 


Josepu B. Davis 1s dean of Ama- 
rillo College, Texas. 


mittee on Teacher Preparation, in- 
clude something in the way of ap- 
praisal of the plans in operation. 


Nature of the Study 


The information was gathered 
during the last part of the school 
year 1947-48. The many types of 
retirement plans in operation re- 
quired an eight-page inquiry form. 
In all, thirteen types of plans were 
listed by the colleges responding to 
the questionnaire. The section of 
the form relating to “General In- 
formation on Retirement Plans” 
asked for information on (1) the 
status of retirement plans, (2) the 
type or types of retirement plans 
used to cover employees, (3) the 
classes of employees covered, (4) 
the basis of membership in the plan 
(compulsory or voluntary), (5) the 
year the plan was established, and 
(6) the number of teachers covered. 

The second section was devoted 
to specific provisions of teacher-re- 
tirement plans. For public institu- 
tions whose teachers are covered by 
state-wide plans, most of the in- 
formation was gathered from state 
sources. 


TEACHER-RETIREMENT PLANS 


Classification of the Colleges 

Classification of the colleges in- 
cluded in the study is shown in 
Table 1. Seventy-one of the junior 
colleges listed in the 1948 “Junior 


College Directory” were excluded 
from the study: (1) 42 of the col- 
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dition to the 309 respondents, it 
was possible to include 135 institu- 
tions for at least a part of the study 
because of information gathered 
from the following sources: (1) re- 
tirement laws of the several states; 
(2) Statutory Provisions for State- 


TaBLE 1.—CLASSIFICATION OF 444 JuNIOR CoLLEGES INCLUDED IN 
Stupy OF TEACHER-RETIREMENT PLANs 


Number of | Number Re-| Additional Total Included 
Classification sponding to| Number 
Juquiry Inquiry Included Number Per Cent 
Local and district: 
137 76 61 137 100.0 
ikem | 111 72 39 111 100.0 
 scsakescanes 248 148 100 248 100.0 
64 33 31 64 100.0 
Private: 
194 79 + 83 42.8 
280 128 4 132 47.1 
592 309 135 444 75.0 


leges under denominational control, 
because their circumstances obvi- 
ated the need for a retirement plan; 
(2) all evening junior colleges, 14 
in number, because their faculty 
members are only part-time teach- 
ers or, if full-time, are included 
elsewhere in this study; (3) 6 pri- 
vately controlled institutions, four 
of which had closed and two of 
which had become four-year col- 
leges; (4) 9 privately controlled col- 
leges located outside the continental 
United States. 

After these 62 colleges had been 
excluded, the forms were sent to 
the remaining colleges listed. In ad- 


wide Retirement Systems;' (3) 
Analysis of Local Provisions for 
Teacher Retirement;? (4) Green- 
ough’s book, College Retirement 
and Insurance Plans;* and (5) data 
from the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America. 


1 Statutory Provisions for State-wide Re- 
tirement Systems. Washington: Research 
Division and National Council on Teacher 
Retirement, National Education Association, 
1946. 

2 Analysis of Local Provisions for Teacher 
Retirement. Washington: National Council on 
Teacher Retirement and Research Division, 
National Education Association, 1947. 

3 William C. Greenough, College Retirement 
and Insurance Plans. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. . 
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Since each of the 48 states now 
has some plan for retirement in the 
public junior colleges, it was pos- 
sible to include all 248 of the junior 
colleges under local and district con- 
trol and all 64 of those under state 
control—a coverage of 100 per cent 
for these classifications. The 132 
private institutions for which in- 
formation was obtained made up 
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tion) of the public junior colleges 
under local or district control have 
retirement plans in effect. Also with 
a single exception, all institutions 
under state control have retirement 
plans. Although only 36.4 per cent 
of the private junior colleges had 
plans in effect in 1947-48, the study 
shows, as will be seen subsequently, 
that plans are being developed 


TABLE 2.—JuNIOR COLLEGES WITH TEACHER-RETIREMENT PLANS IN EFFECT OR CONTEMPLATED 


Colleges with Plan Number of Colleges with— 
Classification Sat _— Plan Plan De- | Plan Con- 
Ready veloping templated 
Local and district: 
Private: 
29 34.9 6 27 
19 38.8 9 16 
48 36.4 2 15 43 
358 80.6 2 16 43 


47.1 per cent of the private junior 
colleges. 

In all tables presented here, insti- 
tutions enrolling fewer than 300 
students are designated as small 
colleges; those with 300 or more, as 
large colleges. This classification by 
size, based on the distribution of 
enrolments in the junior colleges 
of the country, has been followed 
in other investigations made by the 


Research Office. 


Status of Retirement Plans 


In Table 2 it is revealed that all 
but a single one (a large institu- 


rapidly. According to reports made, 
the number will be more than dou- 
bled, raising the percentage to 81.8 
when the plans now being devel- 
oped or contemplated are added 
to those now in operation. 


Types of Retirement Plans 


The types of retirement plans 
in effect and the prevalence of each 
type for the various classifications 
of colleges are shown in Table 3. 
One may note that, of the 137 small 
junior colleges operating under lo- 
cal or district control and having 
some type of retirement plan, 21.9 
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per cent use a state-wide plan, pub- 
licly administered, joint-contrib- 
utory, for all public employees in 
the state; that 23.4 per cent employ 
a similar plan except that only the 
public-school personnel (state and 
local) in the state are included; 
16.8 per cent have similar plans 
for schools except that custodial 
personnel are not included; 35.0 
per cent include only public-school 
teachers (state and local), admin- 
istrative staff, and librarians; 0.7 
per cent of the colleges use joint- 
contributory plans for all public- 
school personnel of first-class cities 
in the state; and the remaining 2.2 
per cent have a local, publicly ad- 
ministered, joint-contributory plan. 
Only those local plans of cities not 
covered by state plans are included. 
These same six types of retire- 
ment plans exist in the large public 
(local and district) junior colleges. 
In addition, there are examples of 
contracts having been made with 
the Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association of America (here- 
after referred to as the T.J.A.A.) or 
with other agency life-insurance 
companies. | 
For the 247 colleges under local 
and district control, a publicly ad- 
ministered, joint-contributory plan 
is almost universal, 99.2 per cent of 
these schools having such plans. 
The 63 state junior colleges present 
a similar picture, with 96.8 per cent 
using some type of publicly admin- 
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istered, joint-contributory plan; 1.6 
per cent using a state-wide, pub- 
licly administered, noncontributory 
(pension) plan; and the remaining 
1.6 per cent using a non-funded 
plan in which no special fund is 
built up, pensions being paid from 
current funds. 

In the private schools, however, 
an entirely different picture is pre- 
sented as publicly administered 
plans are not there permissible. Of 
the 48 private colleges, a half have 
contracts with the T.].A.A.; more 
than a third have a denominational 
plan; a sixth have contracts with 
agency life-insurance companies 
other than the T.I.A.A.; and 2.1 
per cent have non-funded plans 
providing for payment of the pen- 
sions from current funds. Two other 
plans are found exclusively among 
the private colleges: (1) a self- 
funded, joint-contributory plan in 
which the college operates its own 
system and (2) the plan by which 
the teachers are placed under Fed- 
eral Social Security. The self-funded 
plan appears only in the larger 
schools. The colleges using Federal 
Social Security are proprietary and 
are usually incorporated as profit- 
making institutions. 

Percentages for the private jun- 
ior colleges total more than 100 in 
each column, since one small and 
four large colleges have two distinct 
plans for teachers and both types 
were included in this report. A fact 
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TEACHER-RETIREMENT PLANS 


not disclosed by the table is that a 
few junior colleges in large cities 
use a local city district plan in ad- 
dition to the state-wide plan. 

A glance at Table 3 shows that 
the most prevalent type of retire- 
ment plan in public junior colleges 
is the plan covering all teachers, 
administrators, and librarians, but 
not covering other employees. This 
table also shows that more private 
institutions are using T.I.A.A. con- 
tracts than any other plan. 


Teachers Covered 


In Table 4 an attempt is made to 
show the number of teachers cov- 
ered by the various types of plans. 
Since the responses did not indicate 
clearly the exact number of teach- 
ers actually participating in a given 
plan, a teacher is deemed to be 
covered by a retirement plan if he 
has the opportunity to become a 
member in one. That this procedure 
gives an approximately accurate 
picture, at least in the case of pub- 
lic colleges, is evidenced by the in- 
formation listed in Table 5 that 
membership in a retirement plan ts 
compulsory for newcomers to the 
college instructional and adminis- 
trative staffs in all 247 junior col- 
leges under local or district control 
and in all 63 under state control. 
The figures for private institutions 
account for less than half of the 
teachers in the private junior col- 
leges that were included in the 
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study; the others were in colleges 
for which no form was returned. 
Table 4 indicates that 13,248 
(84.4 per cent) of the 15,694 teach- 
ers included in the study are in jun- 
ior colleges with retirement plans in 
effect. With the exception of the 
state junior colleges, the percentage 
of teachers covered is higher, at 
times only slightly, than the per- 
centage of schools shown in Table 
2 to have plans in effect. Thus 94.0 — 
per cent of the teachers in state 
junior colleges are covered, while 
98.4 per cent of the schools have 
plans; and 42.3 per cent of the 
teachers in private junior colleges 
are covered, while 36.4 per cent of 
the schools have plans. When all 
classifications are considered, it is 
seen that 84.4 per cent of the teach- 
ers are covered, and that 80.6 per 
cent of the colleges have plans. 
When the number of teachers 
covered by each plan is tabulated, 
the evidence shows considerable 
similarity to the data based on 
the tabulation by institutions. The 
9,243 teachers covered by some 
type of publicly administered, joint- 
contributory plan constitute 98.6 
per cent of the 9,371 public junior- 
college teachers (in colleges under 
local and district control.) who are 
covered by some plan. This is close 
to the 99.2 already cited as the 
percentage of these schools using 
this plan. Furthermore, the largest 
single group of teachers, 5,677, is 
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made up of those belonging to plans 
covering all public-school teachers, 
administrators, and librarians but 
not covering other employees. A 
comparison of Tables 3 and 4, how- 
ever, will reveal several differences 
in the relative importance of cer- 
tain types of plans when considered 
from the standpoint of institutions 
or teachers. Among institutions the 
second most frequent plan is the 
state-wide plan covering all public- 
school personnel, but Table 4 shows 
that the number of teachers work- 
ing under a plan excluding custo- 
dial employees far exceeds the num- 
ber under the plan including them. 
Among private junior colleges the 
T.I.A.A. contracts are most popular 
whether considered by institutions 
or by teachers; but denominational 
plans, easily second when number 
of institutions is considered, drop to 
third in the number of teachers 
covered. 


Year of Establishment of Plans 


The responses did not always 
give the earliest date for the estab- 
lishment of some type of retirement 
system in a school, since extensive 
revisions have been made in some 
plans. In this report the year of 
establishment has been taken to be 
that year in which the major por- 
tion of the present plan went into 
effect. From responses to the in- 
quiry or from other sources listed 
above, it was possible to obtain 
information from all small local 
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and district colleges and from al- 
most all other public colleges. Infor- 
mation is not available for 0.8 per 
cent of the public (local and dis- 
trict) junior colleges and for 1.6 per 
cent of the state colleges. There was 
no other source of information con- 
cerning the private colleges that 
did not respond to the inquiry. In- 
formation is not available for 29.2 
per cent of the private colleges 
with plans—34.4 per cent of the 
small colleges and 21.0 per cent of 
the large colleges. 

The median year for the estab- 
lishment of the plans in the 358 
schools where they are now in effect 
is 1937. For the local and district 
public colleges the median is 1938; — 
for the state colleges, 1937; and for 
the private colleges, 1938. The re- 
plies indicate that, in general, the 
public junior colleges adopted re- 
tirement plans for teachers earlier 
than did the private institutions 
but that the private junior colleges 
have been very active in establish- 
ing plans during the past few years. 
In the local and district colleges, 
26.3 per cent of the plans now in 
effect were established before 1931; 
in the colleges under state control, 
27.0 per cent; and in private col- 
leges, only 8.3 per cent. During the 
five depression years, 1931-35, few 
plans were established (4.5 per cent 
in the local and district schools, — 
6.3 per cent in the state schools, 
and 2.1 per cent in the private 
schools). The next five years, 
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1936-40, saw rapid progress, with 
the local and district colleges in- 
itiating 26.7 per cent of their plans; 
the state colleges, 23.8 per cent; 
and the private colleges, 14.6 per 
cent. The war years, 1941-45, re- 
sulted in still greater activity for all 
three classifications: local and dis- 
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lished during this period, it is evi- 
dent that the adoption of retire- 
ment plans for their teachers is 


-one of the significant developments 
now taking place in private junior 


colleges. It should be _ recalled, 
however, that only 48 of the 132 
private colleges for which infor- 


TABLE 5.—PERCENTAGES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES WITH TEACHER-RETIREMENT Pians INDICATING 
CoMPuULSORY MEMBERSHIP IN THE PLAN FOR CERTAIN CLASSES OF PERSONNEL 


3 3 
S 
2 | 38 | | SF] 
7S 
ES mo | Sy | = 
Local and district: | 
100.0 100.0 99.3 85.4 43.1 47.4 
Large (110) ...... 100.0 100.0 98.2 70.9 32.7 21.8 
re 100.0 100.0 98.8 789 38.5 36.0 
100.0 100.0 96.8 714 76.2 58.7 
Private 
37.9 37.9 37.9 13.8 69 6.9 24.2 
73.7 63.2 52.6 15.8 15.8 15.8 
52.1 47 9 437 14.6 104 10.4 
Total (358) ..... 93.6 93.0 9] 1 69.0 41.3 36.6 2.0 


* Numbers in parentheses are the numbers of institutions in the different groups. 


trict, 29.1 per cent; state, 41.3 per 
cent; and private, 18.7 per cent. 
In the two and one-half year period 
beginning January, 1946, the or- 
ganization of plans dropped to 12.6 
per cent for local and district col- 
leges, bringing these to approxi- 
mately 100 per cent. No plan was 
established in state junior colleges, 
since the total had approached 100 
per cent in the preceding periods. 
As 27.1 per cent of all plans in 
private junior colleges were estab- 


mation was received indicated that 
retirement plans are now in effect 
and that information was not re- 
ceived concerning 148 colleges of 
this type. 


Compulsory or Voluntary 
Membership 


Information concerning classes of 
employees covered is presented in 
Table.5. For this tabulation mem- 
bership was considered compulsory 
if newcomers to the college or 
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school system were required to 
participate. In nearly all the plans, 
membership was voluntary for per- 
sonnel employed at the time the 
retirement plan was put into effect. 
It is still voluntary for all classes 
of personnel in some of the private 
colleges, but only in rare instances 
in the public colleges. 

According to the table, 93.6 per 
cent of the 358 colleges with retire- 
ment plans require membership of 
newcomers to the instructional 
staff, and almost as many require 
membership of administrative of- 
ficers and librarians. There is 
compulsory membership, however, 
for only 69.0 per cent of the health 
officers, 41.3 per cent of the clerical 
employees, and 36.6 per cent of the 
custodial employees. The percent- 
age of private colleges with plans 
requiring membership is consist- 
ently less than the percentage for 
the same class of personnel in the 
public colleges. 


Conclusions 


The information presented in 
_ this study indicates (1) that all 
teachers and administrative officers 
in public junior colleges can now 
look forward to the security pro- 
vided by a teacher-retirement plan; 
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(2) that many teachers in private 
junior colleges are covered by some 
plan; (3) that retirement systems 
are being extended rapidly to in- 
clude additional teachers in private 
schools; (4) that most junior-col- 
lege teachers are working under a 
joint-contributory plan which in- 
cludes at least the instructional 
staff, the administrative officers, 
and the librarians; and (5) that 
health officers, clerical, and custo- 
dial employees are frequently in- 
cluded in the plan. No significant 
or consistent differences are noted 
between small and large schools. 

This article undertakes no ap- 
praisal of the teacher-retirement 
plans in operation, as appraisal is a 
later step in plans of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Teacher Prep- 
aration. Nevertheless, whatever the 
appraisal may disclose as to the 
actual and comparative worth of 
the different plans in use, the in- 
formation here reported concern- 
ing present status should serve, to 
a considerable degree, to encourage 
capable persons to prepare for 
junior-college teaching and to lead 
members of present staffs in junior 
colleges—it is to be hoped the bet- 
ter ones—to remain in the pro- 
fession. 
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Communtity-College Education for Women 


CATHERINE J. ROBBINS 


In THESE enlightened days of free 
public education, enriched pro- 
grams of study, and coeducational 
extra-curriculum activities, it 1s 
difficult for us to recall that modern 
education for girls and women had 
a struggle to gain any kind of foot- 
hold in America. Today the educa- 
tion of women is taken largely for 
granted, and our concern now is 
the extent to which the educational 
program meets the individual and 
social needs and interests of women. 

From age-long subjugation, 
women have moved into a position 
of approximate educational equal- 
ity with men. Although private 
schools for girls at the secondary- 
education level developed in the 
eighteenth century, it was not until 
1820 that the high schools of this 
country began to offer young 
women opportunities equivalent to 
those offered boys. At the same 
time, normal schools admitted a 
few prospective teachers, but it was 
a long hard fight to secure voca- 
tional training for women and their 


CATHERINE J. RosBins is the dean 
of women at Pasadena City College, 
California. 


admission to professional study in 
colleges and universities. 

The history of women’s educa- 
tion in America and other coun- 
tries has shown us that we do not 
need to worry about differences be- 
tween men and women in mental 
ability or academic achievement. 
Nor need we concern ourselves with 
the effect of education upon the 
health of girls and women. Ad- 
vanced study will not even hinder 
their social adjustment or void 
their chances of marriage! 

Learning to live intelligently and 
graciously is a difficult job, one 
which is far more complicated than 
learning shorthand, geometry, or a 
new language. To help the modern 
American woman learn to live, to- 
day’s educational institution is 
moving from a rigid, simple pro- 
gram of studies to one planned to 
give training for mature living, 
along with a cultural background 
of languages, science, mathematics, 
general literature, and social stud- 
ies. The community college, as an 
institution designed to serve local 
community needs, has a special re- 
sponsibility for the preparation of 


-women for family and community 


life. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGES FOR 


The close relation between the 
community college and the region 
it serves makes possible special 
emphasis on education for social, 
civic, and family life. The college’s 
terminal curriculums serve the 
needs of students who wish to com- 
plete their schooling by the end of 
Grade XIV. Many women are in- 
cluded in this category, and they 
ought to have the advantages of 
today’s opportunities for a rich and 
functional program of education. 
The modern woman’s effectiveness 
in dealing with home and commu- 
nity problems demands learning in 
three specific phases of living: 
preparation for earning a living, 
training for intelligent homemak- 
ing and gracious family life, and 
development for social competence 
and community service. The need 
for these phases of growth is equally 
great among women who partici- 
pate in a terminal course and those 
who are taking pre-professional 
training; all three should be merged 
into a well-integrated program of 
education. 

Earning a living is a major factor 
in a rich and satisfying life. As a 
woman prepares herself for efficient 
functioning in a vocation, she needs 
to develop good vocational atti- 
tudes and habits. Pride in socially 
useful work, whether it be in medi- 
cine, cosmetology, teaching, or any 
other occupation, is essential for 
satisfaction in one’s vocation. For 
vocational success the mastery of 
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the fundamentals and competence 
in the techniques of a vocation are 
primary factors. To sound scholar- 
ship, however, must be added the 
ability to get along with people. 
Student extra-curriculum activi- 
ties provide experience in the social 
relationships so necessary for voca- 
tional success and social compe- 
tence. 

Preparation for marriage and 
home life today includes courses 
not only in the specific homemak- 
ing areas, such as foods, diet, nutri- 
tion, sewing, interior decoration, 
and child care and development, 
but also in the fields of economics 
(especially consumer education), 
sociology of the family, and general 
psychology. Classes in marriage 
and the family make a major con- 
tribution to the promotion of 
healthy personal and social rela- 
tionships. For effective civic partic- 
ipation, women must have train- 
ing in government, international 
relations, and general social prob- 
lems. Philosophy, history, litera- 
ture, and the arts provide a basis 
for a rich cultural life for the indi- 
vidual woman and her family. 

The modern wife and mother de- 
votes time to community service 
and social responsibility. Women 
are particularly gifted in the reliev- 
ing of human suffering, in activity 
for civic betterment, and in the 
development and the directing of 
leisure-time activities in the fields 
of art, literature, music, and club 
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activities. The women’s clubs of the 
nation are a major factor in the 
adult education of women and in 
guiding intelligent participation in 
democracy. The classroom work 
and the extra-curriculum activities 
of the community college contrib- 
ute to the social and intellectual 
development of the modern woman 
for her responsibilities at home, in 
the community, and the world. 
Student activities of the types 
which stress community service and 
human betterment, such as the Red 
Cross College Unit program, the 
World Student Service Fund pro- 
motion, and local, national, and in- 
ternational projects for community 
welfare, lend themselves to the inte- 
gration of student life with courses 
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of study, and they provide experi- 


ence in the practice of those human 
relationships. so important to 
woman’s place in modern demo- 
cratic society. Campus life and the 
curriculum together must provide 
the guidance that women need in 


meeting today’s changing cultural, 


economic, and social patterns. 

The large group of young women 
who intend to complete their formal 
education at the end of Grade XIV 
ought to find in the community col- 
lege the courses of study, the demo- 
cratic experience, and the educa- 
tional philosophy necessary for a 
well-integrated home and commu- 
nity life of culture, vocational com- 
petence, and social-civic responsi- 
bility. 


Programs of Juntor-College Teacher 
Preparation 


LEONARD V. KOOS 


Tus article is in the nature of 
the report of an investigation of 
programs of preparation for junior- 
college teachers in the higher insti- 
tutions of the country, an inves- 
tigation made on behalf of the 
Committee on Teacher Preparation 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. This committee, 
one of the Association’s five Com- 
mittees on Research and Service, 
has been constructively interested 
in the qualifications, preparation, 
security, and welfare of teachers in 
junior colleges and, in 1947, with 
the approval of the officers of the 
Association, requested the Research 
Office of the Association at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to ascertain the 
status of the programs. 


Procedures and Scope of Inquiry 


A three-step procedure was fol- 
lowed in gathering the information 
for the investigation. The prelimi- 
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nary first step was a letter sent in 
early December, 1947, to the deans 
of colleges or schools of education 
(or heads of departments in insti- 
tutions where the work in education 
is not organized as a college or 
school) asking for (1) an indica- 
tion of whether or not a program 
of preparation of junior-college 
teachers is in operation, (2) the 
name of the unit in the institution 
in which the program is offered, 
(3) the name and title of the per- 
son responsible for administering 
the program, and (4) a marked 
copy of the catalogue and/or other 
publication describing it. The letter 
went to sixty-two universities and 
state colleges, the aim being to 
reach all institutions of the univer- 
sity type in the country. Answers 
to the letter were received from 
practically ll institutions ap- 
proached. Many were very brief 
and to the effect that no such pro- 
gram is in operation. 

Next, the answers, including cat- 
alogues and other materials sub- 
mitted, were analyzed. On the basis 
of the outcomes of this analysis, a 
four-page schedule was prepared, 
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asking for details of information 
concerning the programs. This 
schedule was distributed to the 
thirty-two institutions whose an- 
swers indicated that something in 
the way of a program, even if only 
a beginning, was under way. It was 
directed to the person named as 
responsible for administering the 
program. Copies of the schedule 
were sent also to a few state teach- 
ers’ colleges known to have set up 
programs for the preparation of 
teachers at the junior-college level. 
All but a small number of the sched- 
ules distributed were filled out and 
returned. Simple tabular analysis 
was made of the information sup- 
plied. Presentation of results of this 
analysis is the main purpose of this 
article. 

Because the Committee on 
Teacher Preparation is concerned 
not only with the status of the pro- 
grams but also with the rate at 
which they may be developing, the 
third step in the investigation was 
a follow-up letter sent out in Octo- 
ber, 1948, to all institutions ap- 
proached in the original list and to 
an additional state teachers’ col- 
lege found in the interim to have 
instituted a program, to ask what 
changes had taken place during the 
year in provisions for junior-college 
teacher preparation. Brief reference 
will be made, near the end of this 
report, to the returns from this 
follow-up inquiry. 
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Distribution of Programs by States 


The information mainly relied 
on for this article was turned in on 
schedules by twenty-seven institu- 
tions, twenty-five of which are uni- 
versities and state colleges of uni- 
versity type and two are teachers’ 
colleges (one state and one pri- 
vate). The twenty-seven institu- 
tions are in eighteen states, the 
distribution by regions being as 
shown in Table 1. The institutions 


TABLE 1.—DistTrRIBUTION BY STATES OF 27 IN- 
STITUTIONS FROM WHICH SCHEDULES CON- 
CERNING THEIR JuNIOR-COLLEGE TEACHER- 
EpucaTION ProcraMs WERE RECEIVED 


Number of 

Number of 

Region Institu- 

States 
New England ... 1 1 
Middle Atlantic 2 3 
North Central .. 7 11 
4 6 
4 6 
Total 18 27 


appear to be rather widely distrib- 
uted, but the evidence suggests a 
numerically greater development of 
programs in the North Central, the 
South, and the West regions than 
in New England and the Middle 
States. This is in accord, roughly, 
with the relative status of the 
junior college in these regions. 

In addition, rather long letters 
descriptive of the situations in five 
other universities were received, 
although the schedules were not re- 
turned. Inclusion of these in the 
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table would not modify the geo- 
graphic distribution in any impor- 
tant way, although the information 
supplied in the letters helps to an 
understanding of the status of 
junior-college teacher preparation. 
Because the answers in these five 
letters underline, in the main, the 
picture of status supplied by the 
analysis of schedules, no further 
reference will be made to them. 


Admimstration of the Programs 


Two lines of inquiry in the sched- 
ule were concerned with the re- 
sponsibility for organizing and ad- 
ministering junior-college teacher- 
preparation programs. One asked the 
respondent to indicate the school, 
college, or other agency responsible 
for organizing it. The answers for 
recurring units are to be found in 
Table 2, which shows that the 
school or college of education is the 
unit most often having the respon- 
sibility alone, the graduate school 
much less often alone, and the 
graduate school and the school or 
college of education with joint re- 
sponsibility almost as often as the 
school or college of education alone. 
Departments of education in two 
institutions having no school or col- 
lege of education have this respon- 
sibility, thus increasing the number 
and proportion of institutions in 
which the education unit is re- 
ported to have sole responsibility. 
Joint responsibility of three units is 
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reported for three institutions, and 
in two of these the arts college is 
reported as sharing the responsi- 
bility. Remaining agencies reported 
once only are an all-university com- 
mittee on teacher preparation, a 
committee on accrediting schools 
and colleges, and the chair of 
junior-college education. 

The other line of inquiry con- 
cerned the title of the person ad- 
ministering the program and, as 


TaBLe 2.—Unirt 1n 27 Institutions REspPonsi- 
BLE FOR ORGANIZING THE PROGRAM OF JUNIOR- 
CoLLEGE TEACHER PREPARATION 


Frequency 
Unit | of 

Mention 
School or college of education 9 
Graduate school .......... 2 

Graduate school and school 

or college of education .... | 8 
8 
27 


may be expected from what has 
just been reported, the compilation 
shown in Table 3 finds the dean of 
the school or college of education 
(or the head of the department 
of education in institutions not hav- 
ing a school or college of educa- 
tion) most often charged with 
this responsibility. In three institu- 
tions, joint responsibility is carried 
by the deans of the graduate school 
and of the school or college of edu- 
cation, and in still another institu- 
tion (without a school or college of 
education ) by the dean of the grad- 
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uate school and the head of the de- 
partment of education. Heads of 
departments of higher education 
- 3.—OrFiciats ADMINISTERING PRo- 


GRAM OF JuUNIOR-COLLEGE TEACHER PREP- 
ARATION IN 27 INSTITUTIONS 


Frequency 
Official of 
Mention 
Dean of school or college of 
9 
Head of department of edu- 
3 


Deans of graduate school and 
of college of education .... 3 
Dean of graduate school and 
head of department of 
education 1 
Head of department of 
higher education 2 
Junior-college specialist .... 2 
hers. 7 


and junior-college specialists carry 
the responsibilities in two instances 
each. Most of the “other” officials 
represent joint responsibility, al- 
though two are the chairman and 
the executive secretary of commit- 
tees named in interpreting Table 2. 


Requirements for Admission 
to Programs 


Respondents were asked to indi- 
cate by check mark, in a list pro- 
vided in the schedule, the require- 
ments for admission to the pro- 
grams of junior-college teacher 
preparation or to write in others 
not included in the list. The re- 
quirements reported for the twenty 
institutions represented in the an- 
swers are shown in Table 4. The 
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Bachelor’s degree is seen to be all 
but a universal requirement in the 
institutions for which answers are 
at hand—a fact which places the 
program definitely at the graduate 
level. About half the respondents 
indicate the requirement of comple- 
tion of an undergraduate major or 
minor or both majors and minors 
in subject matter. Apparently, only ~ 
a minority specify a requirement in 
the field of education. Most of those 
requiring courses in education not 
making up a major or minor specify 
the courses meeting requirements 
for teaching certificates. Other re- 
quirements reported are not many 
and include in three instances selec- 
tive requirements, namely, “upper 


TABLE 4.—REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO 


PROGRAM OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE ‘TEACHER 
PREPARATION IN 20 INSTITUTIONS 
Frequency 
Requirement Oo 
Mention 

Bachelor’s degree .......... 19 
Undergraduate major in sub- 

9 
Undergraduate minor in sub- 

8 
Undergraduate major in 

2 
Undergraduate minor in 

2 
Undergraduate courses in edu- 

cation (not a major or 

4 
Teaching experience ....... 1 

5 
7 


half of class,” “grade-point aver- 


age,’ and “qualification for graduate 
study,” while a fourth requires the 
taking of an analogies test. The re- 


maining single additional require- 
ment reported is completion of gen- 
eral education as defined by the 
undergraduate college. The rather 
large proportion of institutions from 
which no answer was received on 
this point of requirements for ad- 
mission may be accepted as evi- 
dence of the relatively undeveloped 
state of the programs. 


Student Registration in the 
Programs 


IDENTIFICATION OF STUDENTS.— 
One question in the schedule asked 
whether or not students preparing 
for junior-college teaching are read- 
ily identifiable by their registration. 
Definitive answers were made for 
twenty-five of the twenty-seven in- 
stitutions. Of these, six were “Yes” 
and nineteen, “No.” The propor- 
tion in the negative is very large 
and, doubtless, much larger than it 


would have been if the inquiry had 


concerned teacher-preparation pro- 
grams for some lower level, like the 
high school. The large proportion is 
further evidence of the relatively 
undeveloped state of the junior-col- 
lege teacher-preparation programs. 

CouNTS OR ESTIMATES OF ENROL- 
MENTS.—Respondents were also re- 
quested to supply counts or esti- 
mates of numbers of regular stu- 
dents enrolled at Bachelor’s, Mas- 
ter’s, and Doctor’s levels, and en- 
rolled without reference to degrees. 
Before report is made on the out- 
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comes of a count of the numbers of 
students set down by respondents, 
it is of some importance to note the 
relative proportions of the entries 
that were counts and estimates and 
of failures to make either kind of 
entry. [he schedules from five insti- 
tutions reported counts; those from 
eleven reported estimates only; 
those from three reported counts 
for some entries and estimates for 
others; and eight failed to make 
any type of entry. The facts that 


sO many entries are merely esti- 


mates and that so many respond- 
ents made no entries suggests once 
more the undeveloped state of the 
programs. 

NUMBERS OF STUDENTS AT DIF- 
FERENT LEVELS.— [he total number 
of regular students reported, by 
count and estimate, to be taking 
junior-college teacher-preparation 
programs in the 19 institutions 
making definitive entries is 414. Of 
these, only 14 were reported as be- 
ing at the Bachelor’s level; 254 
were at the Master’s level; 99 at 
the Doctor’s level; and 47, as the 
schedule put it, “without reference 
to a degree.” Thus, well over three- 
fifths were at the Master’s level and 
almost a fourth at the Doctor’s 
level. Although students at the Mas- 
ter’s level far outnumber those at 
other levels, those at the Doctor’s 
level make up a substantial minor- 
ity of the entire group. 

The total number reported is far 
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from reassuring when compared 


with the total number of junior-. 


college teachers in service and the 
prospective demand for new teach- 
ers to keep up with the turnover in 
present positions. It appears even 
more inadequate in the face of the 
impending further rapid growth of 
the junior college. 

STUDENTS PER  INSTITUTION.— 
The distribution of total enrol- 
ments in the programs as found in 
the schedules from the 19 institu- 
tions making usable entries is as 
shown in Table 5. Most of them are 
seen to be clustered in the two in- 
tervals of fewer than 10 and 10-19 
students. The median number in 
the original distribution (not com- 
puted from this table) is 12 stu- 
dents, a number far too small, when 
account is taken of the small num- 
ber of institutions with programs, 
to assure an adequate supply. 


Recognition for Completing 
Program 


Responses to the request to indi- 
cate the recognition given for 
completion of the junior-college 
teacher-preparation programs are 
displayed in Table 6. A diversity of 
practice is seen. More institutions 
grant either the Master’s or Doc- 
tor’s degree than follow any other 
practice, although the granting of 
the Master’s degree alone is not far 
behind in frequency. Other kinds 
of recognition, either alone or in 
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combination, are given in one or 
two institutions only. Respondents 
for two institutions reported “no 
special recognition,” and it is prob- 
able that the four making no an- 
swer had not yet come to a decision 
on recognition. The total numbers 
of institutions giving recognition by 
Master’s degree, Doctor’s degree, 
and certificate, either alone or in 
combination, are, respectively, 18, 
11, and 6. 

The specific degrees conferred, 
by numbers of institutions among 
the nineteen reporting on the ques- 
5.—DiIstriBuTION OF 27 INsTITUTIONS 

AccorpINc TO NUMBER OF REGULAR STUDENTS 


ENROLLED IN PROGRAM OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE 
TEACHER PREPARATION 


Number of 
Number of Students Institu- 
tions 

Fewer than 10 ........... 5 
7 
2 
1 
l 

No or indefinite answer ..... 8 
27 


tion, are as shown in Table 7. The 
most recurrent degrees are seen to 
be the M.A., M.S., Ph.D., and 
Ed.D. In five instances the M.S. is 
made specific as to major subject: 
in education (three times), in agri- 
culture (once), and in business 
(once). 

The information concerning rec- 
ognition by special certification for 
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junior-college teaching is so scat- 
tered as to hinder reliable generali- 
zation. However, for five institu- 
tions in three states this recognition 
appears to have the form of state 
certification, and for one institution 


it is not the equivalent of state cer- . 


tification but is, instead, the insti- 
tution’s official approval of the re- 
cipient for junior-college teaching. 


Curriculum Requirements 
and Offering 


REQUIREMENTS.—lInquiry into 
the make-up of the program sought 
Taste 6.—ReEcocniTion Given BY 27 INstTI- 


TUTIONS FOR COMPLETION OF PROGRAM OF 
TEACHER PREPARATION 


Frequency 
Recognition of 

Mention 
Master’s degree alone ...... 6 
Doctor’s degree alone ....... 1 
Certificate alone ............ 2 
Master’s degree and certificate 2 
Master’s or Doctor’s degree .. 8 

Master’s or Doctor’s degree 

and certificate .......... 2 
No special recognition ....... 2 
27 


information on the general picture 
of requirements in them; the 
courses in the field of education 
prescribed, including apprentice 
teaching; the “elements” concerned 
with the junior college; and the 
plans of subject-matter preparation 
in operation. | 

The frequencies of indication by 
respondents of certain curriculum 
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requirements are reported in Table 
8. These are seen to be mainly 
grouped under two headings: in 
subject matter and in the field of 
Taste 7.—Speciric Decrees GRANTED BY 19 

INSTITUTIONS AS RECOGNITION FOR COMPLE- 


TION OF PROGRAMS OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE 
TEACHER PREPARATION 


Frequency 
Degree of 
Mention 
12 
10 
2 
9 
8 


education. Kor subject-matter prep- 
aration, most of the institutions 
are found to be requiring comple- 
tion of a major, about a third pre- 
scribe a minor, and about a fourth 
Taste 8.—CurricuLuM REQUIREMENTS IN 


23 Juntor-CoLLEGE TEACHER-PREPARATION 
PROGRAMS 


Frequency 
Requirement of 
Mention 
In subject matter: 
17 
Major and minor ......... 6 
In education 
10 
Group of set courses ...... 6 
Definite number of 
semester hours ......... 1 
Composite major .......... 2 
1 


both a major and a minor. Because 
the numbers in this section of the 
table add up to 31 instead of 23, it 
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may be inferred that the programs 
in some institutions permit either a 
major or a minor for meeting the 
requirement in subject matter. In- 


quiry was made concerning the se- ' 


mester hours in these requirements, 
but the answers were indicative of 
such diversity and flexibility as to 
preclude reporting them in brief 
space. 

Special attention should be di- 
rected to the number of programs 
(6) requiring subject-matter prep- 
aration in both a major and a 
minor. [This practice is, in some de- 
gree, in harmony with the demon- 
strated need in the situation. Evi- 
dence is at hand to show that most 
junior-college teachers must and do 
give instruction in two or more sub- 
jects.’ It is significant that a minor- 
ity of these programs already rec- 
ognize the need but unfortunate 
that all programs are not doing so. 

The more common requirements 
in the field of education are either 
a minor or a group of set courses. 
Only four institutions prescribe as 
much as a major in this field. In 
two institutions the requirements 
are set up in a major which is a 
composite of subject matter and 
work in the field of education. The 
only other requirement, made in a 
single institution, is in American 
history and government. 

The schedule at three points in 


* Junior College Journal, XVIII (December, 
1947), 197-98. 
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this section inquiring into require- 
ments in the programs asked for 
prescriptions of specific courses in 
education. These points were where 
the respondent was asked to check 
whether a minor, a major, or a 
group of set courses was required. 
From the responses at these points, 
a frequency list of prescribed 
courses in education was compiled. 
The courses and their frequencies, 
from the greatest frequency down- 
ward to those listed only twice, are 
as follows: Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 10; Junior College (“Extended 
Secondary School” in one instance), 
8; Apprentice (or “Practice,” 
“Cadet,” “Supervised,” or “Stu- 
dent”) Teaching, 7; Methods (or 
General Methods), 5; History and/ 
or Philosophy of Education, 5; 
Principles of Secondary Education 
(or “Secondary Education”), 4; 
Introduction to Education, 4; Spe- 
cial Methods, 3; College Education, 
2; Principles of Teaching, 2; Re- 
search, 2. 

The chief observation prompted 
by contemplation of this list is that, 
except for the courses called “Junior 
College” and “College Education,” 
this list consists of the usual re- 
quirements in programs of teacher 
preparation for the high-school 
level. A few other courses, among 
those listed once only, for example, 
Problems of Junior-College Admin- 
istration and Problems of College 
Teaching, are exceptions to this ob- 
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servation. In one portion of the evi- 
dence presented in the section next 
following, one may arrive at partial 
judgment concerning the extent to 
which the junior college is given 
special attention in the courses cus- 
tomarily required for teacher prepa- 
ration at the high-school level. 
ELEMENTS OF THE PROGRAM.— 
The investigation, by further ques- 
tions on the schedule, sought to ob- 
tain a more detailed picture of the 
programs. These questions con- 
cerned the work both in education 
and in subject matter. The details 
in the field of education were ob- 
tained by submitting a list of ele- 
ments and asking respondents to 
check those being offered specifi- 
cally within the area of the zumor 
college and those carried on 1n con- 
qunction with preparation of teach- 
ers for secondary school or for 
higher institutions. Both the list of 
elements and the frequencies of 
checking are given in Table 9. In 
interpreting the table, it is well to 
bear in mind that all twenty-seven 
respondents checked at least one 
element somewhere on the schedule 
and that most of them checked 
more. Further, the institutions rep- 
resented in the last right-hand 
column are also included in the 
other two columns tallied under 
“In Conjunction”; that is, these in- 
stitutions may be understood to 
recognize these elements in the pro- 
grams both for teachers in sec- 
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ondary schools and in higher insti- 
tutions. Some of them even were 
reported to be offering a given ele- 
ment specifically within the area of 
the junior college and in conjunc- 
TaBLE 9.—ELEMENTS OF JuNIOR-COLLEGE 
TEACHER PREPARATION OFFERED AND Num- 
BER OF INSTITUTIONS OFFERING THESE ELE- 
MENTS SPECIFICALLY IN THE FIELD OF THE 


Junior CoLLecE AND IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
SECONDARY AND HIGHER EpucATION 


In Conjunction 
Element > = 
ssis 
| ES | 
Philosophy and 
place of the 
junior college 13 12 7 3 
Organizing and 
administering 
junior colleges 15 7 8 3 
Junior-college 
curriculum ... 13 8 6 3 
. Psychology of 
post-adolescence 
or late adoles- 
rr 7 9 4 2 
Student personnel 
blems in jun- 
ior colleges .. 9 9 5 2 
Methods of teach- 
ing in junior 
colleges ...... 5 7 2 
Apprentice 
or practice 
teaching ..... + + + 
Workshop in 
the junior 
college ...... 6 1 1 wis 


tion with secondary education or 
with higher education, or with both. 

The frequencies reported, while 
not high, suggest some awareness 
of the need for these elements in 
junior-college teacher-preparation 
programs. At the same time, if it is 
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assumed that offering the elements 
specifically in the junior-college 
area is more likely to recognize the 
need than is offering them in con- 
junction with some other level, the 
frequencies are not reassuring. This 
inference is supported by the distri- 
bution of institutions according to 
the number of elements recognized, 
which is not reported here. The 
mean and the median of elements 
recognized are only about 3. 

The respondents who checked 
elements of the program as being 
offered specifically in the junior-col- 
lege area were asked to indicate 
which of the elements checked were 
being administered as_ distinct 
courses. [hese indications were not 
numerous, summing up to only 23. 
This does not mean that an equal 
number of distinct courses pertain- 
ing specifically to the junior college 
were being offered, as some of the 
respondents reported that two or 
three elements, for example, “Phi- 
losophy and place of the junior 

college,” “Organizing and adminis- 
~ tering junior colleges,” or these two 
elements and “Junior-college cur- 
riculum,” were being combined in 
single courses. So far as can be as- 
certained from the schedules, the 
most frequent number of distinct 
courses is a single one, the course 
on “The Junior College.” A few in- 
stitutions offer two courses and an 
occasional institution, more. 

The checking of the elements as 
being offered in conjunction with 
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programs in the preparation of 
teachers for secondary schools or for 
higher institutions, as reported in 
the frequencies in the second and 
the third columns of Table 9, har- 
bors an issue which was so recog- 
nized in the answers of a few re- 
spondents. Since space permits 
hardly more than admission of the 
issue here, extended consideration 
must be postponed. Adding the fre- 
quencies in the two columns in 
Table 9 headed “With Secondary 
Education” and “With Higher Edu- 
cation” yields respective totals of 
55 and 43, with the larger total for 
recognition of the junior college 
in programs for secondary-school 
teachers. This may be partly ex- 
plained by the larger number of in- 
stitutions offering programs in sec- 
ondary education than in higher 
education and partly by a rather 
prevalent conviction that the jun- 
ior college is, in the main, an upward 
extension of the secondary school. 
Without presuming to settle the 
question, the writer ventures the 
opinion that, while the impending 
universalization of opportunities at 
the junior-college level will ally the 
work primarily with the secondary 
school, the preparation of teachers 
for the junior college will benefit 
from a discerning composite, or fu- 
sion, of the best understandings 
derivable from both levels. 
APPRENTICE TEACHING.—Earlier 
in this section, in listing the courses 
in education required, it was re- 
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ported that apprentice teaching was 
prescribed in seven programs. Fur- 
ther inquiry concerning this element 
asked where the teaching is done 
and the number of semester hours 
required. One respondent answered 
that it is done in personnel courses; 
two, that it is done in junior col- 
leges; one, that it is done “in high 
school, junior college, or Lower Di- 
vision on the campus”; and two, 
that it is done in senior high school. 
One answer was not definitive. The 
proportion requiring this important 
element in a teacher-training pro- 
gram is discouragingly small, and 
the proportion providing it in jun- 
ior colleges is even smaller. The 
semester hours of credit represented 
by the apprentice teaching range 
from one to five, with two each of 
the institutions reporting three and 
four semesters hours. 


Plans of Subject-Matter 
Preparation 


The closer look at subject-matter 
preparation made possible by the 
schedule involved the respondents’ 
indicating to what extent prepara- 
tion in broad fields is being required 
or permitted and to what extent 
preparation in the customary de- 
partmental subjects persists. The 
first request under this heading 
asked that the respondent indicate 
by check mark whether the subject- 
matter phase requires or permits 
preparation “by broad fields, e.g., 
social science, humanities, etc.,” 


wh 
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“by the customary departments, 
e.g., chemistry, political science, 
etc.,” or by “both broad fields and 
departments.” The frequencies of 
checking are given in Table 10. 

The fact that the largest fre- 
quency in the “requiring” column 
is for customary departments sug- 
gests that the plans of subject-mat- 
ter are still mainly traditional. 


Taste 10.—Numser oF Institutions ReE- 
QUIRING OR PERMITTING PREPARATION IN 
Broap AND CusTOMARY DEPART- 
MENTS IN [THEIR PROGRAMS OF JUNIOR-COL- 
LEGE TEACHER PREPARATION 


Requir- | Permit- 
Plan ing ting 
4 7 
Customary departments 9 + 
3 11 


At the same time, the proportions 
of programs that require or permit 
preparation by broad fields or both 
by broad fields and customary de- 
partments suggests a considerable 
shift away from the traditional de- 
partmental point of view. Without 
doubt, this shift reflects the in- 
fluence of the developing programs 
of general education at the lower 
collegiate level, as several of the 
institutions represented have been 
vigorously at work on such pro- 
grams, and several of the respond- 
ents made mention of the signifi- 
cance of general-education 
movement for the junior college 
and for junior-college teacher pre- 
paration. In at least two instances, 
the setup was labeled as prepara- 
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tion for teaching in general educa- 
tion with the assumption that 
this is preparation for junior-college 
teaching. 

The frequency of indication of 
broad fields in which programs of 
preparation have been set up is as 
follows: humanities, 8 institutions; 
social science, 15; biological science, 
14; physical science, 12; natural sci- 
ence, 4. Responses to the request to 
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A final request to respondents 
concerning plans of subject-matter 
preparation was for them to indi- 
cate, by checking on a long list of 
customary departments, those for 
which programs of junior-college 
teacher preparation had been set 
up or to write in other subjects or 
departments not in the list. Results | 
of the checking, reported in Table 
11, disclose a generous representa- 


Taste 11.—Numser oF INstiTuTIONS REPORTING THAT PROGRAMS OF JUNIOR- 
CoLLece TEACHER PREPARATION Have Been Set Up 1n CERTAIN SuBJECTS 


Number of Number of 

Subject Institutions Subject Institutions 
13 Astronomy ........... 5 
errr 11 Mathematics .......... 15 
* Political science (or Agriculture ........... 5 
government) ........ 14 Commerce (or business) 13 
16 Home economics ...... 12 

ea 15 Engineering and 

Bacteriology ........... 8 13 
8 Physical education .... 14 


name other broad fields were few 
and included only the customary 
departments in higher institutions. 
In view of the evidence in Table 10, 
the frequencies seem rather large. 


The advocates of  broad-fields 


preparation will be encouraged by 
the fact that some of these frequen- 
cies exceed half the number of in- 
stitutions represented, even if a few 
of the responses indicate only 
partial steps or plans to set up pro- 
grams on this basis. 


tion of most of the usual depart- 
ments in liberal arts colleges. Cer- 
tain academic departments, such as 
philosophy, bacteriology, physiol- 
ogy, and astronomy, are less often 
represented than others, and this is 


owing to the smaller representa- 


tion, actual or assumed, of these 
subjects than of the others in jun- 
ior-college offerings. Whether or 
not they should have greater recog- 
nition in these offerings would make 
a good topic for discussion. Other 
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subjects notably less often set up 
in the programs of teacher prepa- 
ration are agriculture, secretarial, 
and engineering and _ industrial. 
These lower frequencies are indica- 
tive of a serious lag of programs 
behind the need for well-prepared 
teachers of terminal courses in 
these fields and the need for ex- 
pansion of these offerings in the 
junior colleges. Among the small 
number of other subjects added to 
the list once or twice each by re- 
spondents are drama, speech, jour- 
nalism, health education, and li- 
brarianship. 

Before leaving consideration of 
the plans of subject-matter prepa- 
ration, the writer directs attention 
once more to the report of his study 
of actual responsibilities of junior- 
college teachers, in this instance to 
the portion reporting the combina- 
tions of subjects in which they are 
called on to give instruction. This 
investigation found recurrent com- 
binations that point to the ap- 
propriateness of preparation in 
broad fields rather than the usual 
departments.’ 


Changes during the Year 


The brief review of returns to the 
follow-up letter mentioned in an 
early paragraph of this article is 
now in order. At this writing, about 
a month after the letters were sent 
out, forty-four answers are at hand. 


2 [bid., pp. 198-204. 
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Thirty report no changes in the 
provisions for junior-college teacher 
preparation. The April, 1948, Junior 
College Journal (p. 445) contained 
a list of thirty-four institutions that 
seemed to be doing more than 
others toward preparing junior-col- 
lege teachers. Of this number, 
twenty-one have made replies to 
date, eight of them_ reporting 
changes toward strengthening their 
programs—one by developing a 
series of three courses, two by add- 
ing a course on the junior college, 
one by adding a summer workshop, 
one by developing the curriculum 
more fully, and three by adding 
leadership in the way of specialists 
in the junior-college field. Of the 
institutions not on the April list, 
twenty-three have made replies, 
and of these, six report changes 
significant for junior-college teacher 
preparation: two have added a 
course on the junior-college move- 
ment; another, a course on higher 
education emphasizing problems of 
the junior college; two are develop- 
ing programs of college-teacher 
preparation; one is offering a course 
in junior-college administration and 
a workshop on the junior college. 
Several respondents from both 
groups report having made recom- 
mendations looking toward devel- 
oping programs or express an intent 
to take steps in that direction at an 
early date. 

One may infer from these letters 
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that the rate of establishing and 
developing programs is certainly 
not precipitate. Nevertheless, the 
changes reported are indicative of 
progress. Persons interested in the 
growth and welfare of the junior- 
college movement will be impatient 
at the rate and will hope for some 
acceleration in the near future. 


A Concluding Observation 


The evidence in the foregoing 
tables and the running commentary 
are so simple that a summary and 
any considerable additional inter- 
pretation in closing seem unneces- 
sary. A single observation is made, 
one that seems justified by the pic- 
ture of practices as a whole: it is 
in the nature of an exaggeration to 
refer to the provisions toward 
junior-college teacher preparation 
in most of these institutions as 
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“programs,” in a sense comparable 
to the programs of preparation for 
high-school teaching in these same 
institutions. At the same time, the 
substantial beginnings made in a 
number of institutions, combined 
with the expressed interest of re- 
spondents in establishing programs, 


_ 1s assurance of steady, even if not 


rapid, development toward ade- 
quacy. The present limited devel- 
opment is regrettable, both from 
the standpoint of the present num- 
ber and impending growth of 
junior colleges and from the stand- 
point of what is known about the 
responsibilities of junior-college 
teachers. Enough is now known 
about junior colleges and about 
the duties of teachers in them to 
project programs on a much more 
nearly complete and adequate basis 
than that on which they are oper- 
ating in 1949. 


A Clinic for Secretarial Students 


SISTER MARY IMMACULATA 


business students, before 
they make their first appearance in 
the business world, should have 
some understanding of the prob- 
lems and the people that they will 
meet in offices. It is our responsi- 
bility, as their teachers, to make 
sure that they are given a clear 
perspective, a distinct aim, and a 
forcible grasp of the definite situa- 
tions, the specifics of office work, 
that will confront them in the of- 
fices in which they will work. 

To give every student out-of- 
school work experience would be 
most useful, but not all schools can 
do this or wish to do so. Many 
schools prefer to give partial experi- 
ence under complete supervisory 
control rather than to give com- 
plete experience with little super- 
visory control. However, every sec- 
retarial-training program should 
certainly include some practice in 
office situations beyond those de- 
scribed textbooks, that 
through reality students can be 
motivated to improvement in both 


S1sTER Mary IMMACULATA @ 
member of the faculty of the 
Mount Mercy Jumor College at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


the skills and the attributes essential 
to office success. 

Through a period of years we 
have evolved for students at Mount 
Mercy Junior College, a special 
kind of office-situation training, 
namely, a secretarial clinic. We find 
that our clinics serve admirably the 
purpose for which they are de- 
signed. Because the clinic program 
not only is valuable to the students 
but also is easy to arrange in any 
school, we present this explanation 
of our program. 


Nature of the Program 


Our clinic has developed into an 
annual training period carried on 
during the last eight or ten weeks 
in the last semester of the junior- 


college program. Once each week a 


businessman visits us for a special 
two-hour meeting, during which he 
acts as a guest “counselor.” Last 
year, for example, our calendar in- 


cluded: 


O. A. Kearney, Merchants National 
Bank 

j. J. Carney, Marchant Calculating 
Machine Company 

M. W. O’Rieley, Attorney 

A. L. Taylor, Chamber of Commerce 

H. Harstad, Iowa Title and Abstract 
Company 
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J. J. Shepard, Shepard Insurance Com- 
pany | 

H. B. Lien, Eddy Paper Corporation 


R. Wray, Iowa Mutual Liability In- 


surance Company 
Miss D. Manchester, Gordon-Fennel 
Export Company 


Miss M. Carr, Mutual Insurance Com- | 


pany 

Each of these visitors had a par- 
ticular point of view to express. 
Some, for example, reported that 
they give specific details to their 
stenographers, while others do not. 
Some wanted to “counsel” our stu- 
dents by giving advice, while others 
felt that enacting their office situa- 
tion was the best counseling. Thus 
our students learned the great les- 
son that offices and office practices 
vary. To be certain that our speak- 
ers represent widely varied busi- 
ness interests, invitations are ex- 
tended long in advance. 


Clinic Meeting 


Each clinic conference opens with 
informal discussion on the essen- 
tials of a good secretary, as the 
counselor views them. What do the 
counselors talk about? The most 
frequent starting point in their dis- 
cussions concerns mechanical skill. 

“A firm foundation of skill in 
writing shorthand rapidly and ac- 
curately and in transcribing accu- 
rately, rapidly, and neatly is fun- 
damental,” one counselor advised 
the clinic group. The following week 
brought a big improvement in in- 
terest in those skills! 

Another speaker said, “Mechani- 
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cal technique in shorthand and typ- 
ing is a prime requisite. I agree with 
what Paderewski once said: that 
three things are necessary—first, 
technique; second, technique; and 
third, technique!” 

Most speakers, however, dis- 
cussed matters of attitude and of- 
fice behavior. “Remember,” one 
speaker cautioned, “your time be- 
longs to your employer. My work 
is professional. The work for which 
I pay a salary must also be pro- 
fessional.” 

Still another speaker said, “You 
must have trust in the people with 
whom you work and for whom you 
work, and you must demonstrate 
reasons why they should trust you.” 

As would be expected, many 
mentioned the importance of cour- 
tesy, of initiative, of resourceful- 
ness, of keeping tools in good shape. 
Some counselors went into more 
detail, pointing out that in their 
offices they expected a telephone 
call when a worker knew he would 
be late, that they expected con- 
servative clothing and neat appear- 
ance—but that the neat appear- 
ance should be refreshed on the 
worker’s own time and not on the 
employer’s time. 

Hearing these things (which are, 
after all, merely reiterations of what 
students read in their books and 
what their teachers frequently say) 
directly from businessmen and 
businesswomen makes a deep im- 
pression on the students. 

The opening discussion is usu- 


CLINIC FOR SECRETARIAL STUDENTS 


ally limited to about fifteen minutes 
and is followed by explanation of 


the special forms used in the 


speaker’s office. Thus legal forms, 


specimen orders and bills, and the. 


like are presented to the students, 


who examine them with keen in- 


terest. Then actual work begins. 

The counselor takes over the in- 
structors desk and makes it his 
own. One by one, the students come 
to his desk for dictation, and he dic- 
tates materials that he actually 
wants to mail—letters, forms, wills, 
leases, and so on. He enacts his 
own office manner as faithfully as 
he can. For example, he interrupts 
abruptly and asks his “secretary” 
to read, in whole or in part, what 
he has said; and he lets his voice 
_race or drag as is his custom. While 
the student secretary is at his desk, 
the other. members of the class take 
the same dictation at their own 
desks. Thus the whole class profits. 

After an hour of such dictation, 
the students make personal appli- 
cation for employment, and the 
counselor interviews as many as he 
has time for. From one student he 
may (and often does, quite sin- 
cerely) request a formal letter of 
application; for another, he may 
demonstrate how quickly he can 
say “no”; with still another, he 
may make an appointment for a 
later meeting. 


After the Meeting 


On the first day after the clinic 
session, the students transcribe 
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their notes. All the transcripts are 
sent to the businessman’s office. He 
selects the best transcripts and uses 
them (how proud that honor makes 
the student!) and returns all the 
others with his comments and an 
indication of the acceptability of 
the work in his office. It is generous 
of our counselors to contribute so 
much, of course, but all have been 
happy to do so. 

Some counselors take their re- 
sponsibility gravely and write small 
essays in the margins. “You are a 
member of our business family,” 
one wrote, “and so I expect better 
work.” Particular points on which 
the commentators express them- 
selves are neatness, accuracy, era- 
sures, correction of English, and the 
like. 

In the sessions of class that fol- 
low each meeting of the clinic, we 
evaluate what we have learned and 
take immediate steps to apply the 
advice of our counselors. The im- 
pact of the clinic, in terms of mo- 
tivation power, can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. 

One reason for the success of the 
clinic, it seems, is the fact that we 
do all we can to set the stage. On 
the day of the clinic, we convert 
our orthodox classroom into a min- 
iature office. The girls come to class 
dressed for business, ready for their 


interviews. Deportment is com- 


pletely adult, and, in so far as pos- 
sible, the enactment of the office 
situation during the dictation peri- 
od is faithful to actuality. 
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Is It Worth While? 


Are the values of the clinic 
enough to warrant a trial in other 
schools? I think so. 

Certainly the response of the 
counselors, on whom the burden of 
work falls, is favorable. 

“Not only ourselves but the com- 
munity at large has _ benefited,” 
said Attorney O’Rieley, “because 
we feel that the clinics have raised 
the standards of secretaries, made 
us aware of the changing methods 
of production of office work, and 
brought into our offices competent, 
experienced, and very alert, young 
businesswomen.” 

From Mr. Shepard: “I was not 
satisfied with what I got across to 
the girls in my allotted time. Could 
I come back?” 

Ray C. Phelan, personnel mana- 
ger of the Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany, wrote, “The opportunity to 
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speak to your class was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the writer. I was very 
favorably impressed with the alert- 
ness of the entire group and found 
the letters splendidly done.” 

The difference in the training of 
our graduates is also clear to any- 
one who has been associated with 
our school long enough to remember 
the graduates who did not have 
clinic training. The old questions of 
“What do I do?” and “What do I 
say?” are no longer asked. The 
edge of experience is worn smooth. 

The clinic has many values— 
values for the businessman, who 
finds himself learning even as he is 
teaching in our clinic; values for 
our students in giving them a fine 
experience and motivating their 
work; and, not surprisingly, values 
for our school as a public-relations 
project and a means of assisting in 
placement. 


Juntor-College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Executive Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS VISITATION AND 
STUDIES 


Recognizing the need for co-op- 
erative study to understand better 
the distinctive procedures and mu- 
tual problems among junior colleges 
in the state, the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Resident Junior Col- 
leges last winter undertook a pro- 
gram of critical analysis of stand- 
ards and objectives within its own 
membership. 

An outgrowth of ideas expressed 
at the Kansas City convention of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, together with definite 
plans for improvements and con- 
cern for the needs within its own 
group, brought about a study pro- 
gram for this state association. Its 
membership includes _representa- 
tives of resident junior colleges, who 
belong to the New England Junior 
College Council. The first concern 
of the Massachusetts Association 
has been with actual visitations to 
each member-college. In the inter- 
est of primary research, the group 
periodically meets at a specified in- 
stitution for an all-inclusive tour 
and analysis of the campus. During 
the morning, classes are audited; 


laboratory equipment is examined; 
and dormitory, health, and recrea- 
tional facilities are inspected for 
outstanding characteristics or limi- 
tations. 

During the business meeting fol- 
lowing luncheon, which concludes 
an extended tour of a campus and 
its facilities, there is a sincere at- 
tempt on the part of the members 
to evaluate the academic and ad- 
ministrative standards of the in- 
stitution and to offer objective sug- 
gestions and helpful comments for 
betterment and improvement. Mat- 
ters concerning courses and con- 
tent, laboratory equipment and 
procedures, methods of greater ef- 
ficiency and student participation 
in the program, as well as questions 
and problems of an administrative 


‘nature or concerning physical im- 


provements needed, are discussed 
very frankly. 

During the year each member- 
institution carries on individual re- 
search on junior-college standards 
in various regions of the United 
States. By February, 1949, the 
group will have completed their 
campus visitations and will com- 
mence study seminars to consider 
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standardization of criteria within 
the junior colleges. Dr. Eleanor 
Tupper, dean of Endicott Junior 
College, in Beverly, is chairman of 
the Massachusetts Association. 
This writer wishes to commend 
the Massachusetts plan to the con- 
sideration of other states. He would 
like to suggest that, in addition to 
the intervisitation program, aimed 
largely at the level of administra- 
tion interests, state workshops for 
all teachers and staff personnel be 
conducted at least once each year. 
The Washington state plan is com- 
mended. By all means the mem- 
bers of our faculties must become 
aware of the unique functions of the 
junior colleges and have a chance 
to meet for discussions of mutual 
problems. This need has been felt 
so keenly in Texas that the teachers 
in that state have organized the 
Texas Junior College Teachers’ As- 
sociation and will hold their first 


two-day convention in Fort Worth 
on March 4 and 5, 1949. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY AT WESTBROOK 


In Portland, Maine, there is an- 
other junior college, namely, West- 
brook, a college for women, pulled 
out of almost complete failure a 
few years ago by Dr. Milton D. 
Proctor and his co-workers. West- 
brook and Portland Junior Colleges 
are bringing to a close a city-wide 
and metropolitan community sur- 
vey. They plan to co-operate in of- 
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fering further courses of study for 
the citizens of the community in 
fields needed by personnel in busi- 
ness, the professions, and industry. 
This plan provides a good example 
of the way in which institutions, 
operated in New England under 
private enterprise, can and do carry 
on community services in direct 
response to community needs. 

During the past two summers, 
Westbrook has been host to more 
than 250 physicians who have been 
furthering their training in the field 
of ophthalmology. At the summer 
session in 1948, thirty-two states, 
the Philippine Islands, China, 
Syria, Iceland, and Canada were 
represented. The students reside on 
the campus, and all facilities of 
the laboratories, classrooms, lecture 
halls, and recreation grounds are 
made available to them. The course 
runs from eleven to twelve weeks, 
and plans have been made for an- 
other session in the summer of 1949. 

Westbrook gives generous assist- 
ance in arranging for clam bakes, 
boat rides, fishing trips, excursions, 
and many other forms of recrea- 
tion. A graduate of the junior col- 
lege has organized a kindergarten 
for the smaller children who come 
with their parents to the summer 
session. Over forty thousand. dol- 
lars’ worth of special equipment 
is used for instruction. 

This writer knows of other junior 
colleges, delightfully located for 
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summer work of a similar nature, 
that might profit in many ways by 
offering their facilities. Not the least 
of the benefits may be good rela- 
tions with the public that no 
amount of money can buy—the 
good word of the physicians and 
their families who come from all 
sections of the nation and from 
other countries. 


PORTLAND ON THE AIR 


Portland Junior College, Port- 
land, Maine, has a student radio 
staff of twenty-five members oper- 
ating under the leadership of John 
V. Jaques as faculty adviser. The 
staff is organized under the student 
council of the College and is finan- 
cially supported from the council’s 
student-activity funds. 

Currently three weekly broad- 
casts are presented. One, with an 
all-student cast, is entitled “Port- 
land Junior College on the Air” 
and goes over WPOR from 8:00 to 
8:15 p.m. every Tuesday. Each Sun- 
day from 7:00 to 7:30 p.m. the 
“Great Books Discussion Series” is 
on the air. “News and Views of 
Portland Junior College,” a five- 
minute broadcast, goes over station 
WMTW. The dramatic club is ar- 
ranging for a monthly show to be 
sent out over station WGAN. 

This writer commented in the 
Washington Newsletter in June, 
1948, on the splendid public rela- 
tions in the city of Portland be- 
tween the junior college, the city, 
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and the state of Maine. Reference 
was made to the presence of 
Governor Hildreth of Maine, Sen- 
ator Margaret Chase Smith, the 
presidents of practically all senior 
colleges of the state, high-ranking 
city officials, and junior-college ad- 
ministrators from several states at 
the dedication of the new buildings 
of the college last May 16th. The 
state legislature appropriated fifty 
thousand dollars to the junior col- 
lege although it is privately con- 
trolled and administered. President 
Bonney evidently “knows his stuff” 
when it comes to administration, 
especially in establishing and main- 
taining good public relations 
through valuable services to the 
community. 
OKLAHOMA JUNIOR COLLEGES 

During the month of February 
the Junior College Section of the 
Oklahoma Education Association 
holds a special meeting, with a pro- 
gram planned by Superintendent 
Q. D. Johns, chairman. Three major 
functions of the junior college will 
be presented in a symposium: the 
upward extension of secondary edu- 
cation in the community; lower- 
division offerings in arts and sci- 
ences; the variety of needs to be 
met in the several communities. 
Part of the program will be devoted 
to counseling. 

The Junior College Committee is 
giving special attention during this 
year’s visitation to the junior-col- 
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lege libraries and science-teaching. 
Staff members and librarians from 
senior institutions are assisting the 
committee members in the visita- 
tions. Visitation in Oklahoma is an 
annual performance. 

Progress reports about the junior 
colleges of the state are most en- 
couraging. Bacone, the only junior 
college in the United States for 
Indian students, has recently com- 
pleted the construction of a new 
gymnasium, 60 by 120 feet, and 
is improving the adjoining outdoor 
fields for all sports. One of the spe- 
cialties at Bacone is boxing. Maybe 
some other junior colleges have box- 
ing teams that would like to take 
the Indian boys on for a few rounds! 

Northeastern Oklahoma A. and 


M. College, a junior college at Mi- 


ami, entertained 310 teachers from 
Ottawa County. The Chamber of 
Commerce at Miami co-operated 
with the college in providing the 
dinner and prizes. The principal 
speaker was Dr. M. L. Wardell, of 
the University of Oklahoma. “Jun- 
ior-College World”. extends con- 
gratulations to Bruce Carter for 
this splendid piece of public rela- 
tions and commends it to the atten- 
tion of other junior colleges. North- 
eastern recently ordered a thousand 
copies of /n Your Hands, Your 
Future: Have You Thought of Jun- 
tor College Teaching? 

Two new buildings have been 
erected at Sayre; four, at Connors 
State. Altus College, after a quarter 
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of a century in the high school, 
has moved into its own building 
but continues to share the labora- 
tory facilities of the high school. 
Northeastern has acquired title to 
twenty acres of land and twelve 
buildings, valued at half a million 
dollars. Northern Oklahoma at 
Tonkawa is constructing new class- 
rooms from surplus buildings se- 
cured from a near-by camp, and on 
December 10th the remodeled field- 
house was dedicated with the open- 
ing basketball game against Okla- 
homa Military Academy. 

Junior colleges are becoming 
“bowl conscious.” The Little Rose 
Bowl game at Pasadena between 
Compton and Duluth (Minnesota) 
drew a record crowd of over fifty- 
one thousand. Compton won by 
a rather wide margin. Now we have 
had the Eastern Oklahoma A. and 
M. versus Magnolia in the Papoose 
Bowl, and Northeastern versus 
Trinidad (Colorado) in the Salt 
Bowl, both on New Year’s Day. 
Speaking of the Rose Bowl, did you 
know that the queen of the tour- 
nament last year was from John 
Muir College and this year from 
Pasadena City College? Apparently 
the big boys come to junior for the 
pretty gals! 


Iowa JuNIon COLLEGES 


There are now twenty public and 
seven private junior colleges in 
Iowa. Three public colleges were 
closed last year because of small 
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enrolments. Six of the private col- 
leges are active members of the 
American Association and nine of 
the public. Seven of the latter were 
accepted during the past year: Cen- 
terville, Creston, Ellsworth, Em- 
metsburg, Estherville, Muscatine, 
and Sheldon. The junior-college 
workshop held at the State Uni- 
versity of Towa last summer 
stimulated interest among the col- 
leges in, and created greater co- 
operation with, the American As- 
sociation. The State Association 
has gone on record as desiring to 
give a most cordial invitation for 
the 1951 national convention to be 
held at Des Moines, and Charles E. 
Hill, dean at Creston, will extend 
the invitation to the Board of 
Directors at San Francisco for the 
State Association. Dr. Harvey 
Davis, formerly executive vice- 
president of Ohio State University, 
has been secured for the staff of 
Iowa State University, where he 
will devote considerable time as 
a consultant to junior colleges. 
Standards for accreditation and 
certification for the junior colleges 
have been rewritten and adopted 
by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. A number of significant im- 
provements have been made. The 
standards have been printed and 
may be secured from J. P. Street, 
deputy superintendent of public 
instruction, at the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Des Moines. 
The junior colleges of Iowa have 
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a splendid program of intercollegi- 
ate activities in athletics, music, 
drama, and speech. The present of- 
ficers of the state association are: 
president, Dean A. W. Langerak 
of Webster City; vice-president, 
Dean P. B. Sharar of Clinton; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Dean J. H. Hill 
of Ellsworth Junior College at Iowa 
Falls; executive member, Dean 
Charles E. Hill of Creston. The 
Fine Arts Festival will be held at 
Boone Junior College on April 1, 
1949, and the State Junior College 
Council will meet at Fort Dodge 
on February 24th. 


Mars Hitt 

This writer received an invita- 
tion, which he had to decline with 
deep regret, to the dedication din- 


ner and program at Mars Hill Col- 


lege, Mars Hill, North Carolina, 
last Thanksgiving Day. The occa- 
sion was the formal opening of the 
Coyte Bridges Memorial Dining 
Hall. This building is equipped with 
the most modern kitchens, exqui- 
site furnishings, and convenient 
arrangements. It contains both stu- 
dent and faculty dining-rooms, mu- 
sic-room, and the student center. 
It is part of the Enlargement Pro- 


‘gram of Mars Hill. 


A tradition at the college is of 
interest. Early on Thanksgiving 
morning a special group of singers 
dressed in Colonial and Indian cos- 
tumes appear on the campus and 
make their way through the town 
singing sacred and patriotic songs. 
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At eleven o’clock the Pilgrims and 
Indians of the singing group enter 
the chapel and present an original 
pageant appropriate for the day. 
The football game in the afternoon 
was Mars Hill versus Brevard. Mars 
Hill became a junior college in 1921, 
although the school was founded in 
1856. It is coeducational; is afhli- 
ated with the Baptist Church; has 
an enrolment of nearly fifteen hun- 
dred students; and is fully accred- 
ited by the state, the State Uni- 
versity, and the Southern Associa- 
tion. 


For Your Pus.ic-RELATIONS 
NoTEBOOK 


We are pleased to quote from the 
Tyler (Texas) Morning Telegraph 
of September 7, 1948, an interesting 
story of what would appear to be 
a fine public-relations activity by 
students of Tyler Junior College. 
Previously, in the September issue 
of the Jumor College Journal, we 
called attention to the exhibit for 
junior colleges made at the Illinois 
State Fair. Reports are that a great 
deal of attention was attracted by 
it. Now comes news of another 
exhibit in Texas that drew atten- 
tion not only locally but also on a 
national “ham” hook-up. 


When it comes to making “contacts,” 
perhaps no Tylerite has made more 
during the past few weeks than has B. 
M. Frazer, local radio “ham” and in- 
structor in radio courses at the Tyler 
Junior College. 

Frazer has been busy day and night 
“contacting” other amateur radio op- 
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erators over the United States and 
making arrangements for them to han- 
dle messages for the Tyler Junior Col- 
lege transmitter which will be located 
on the fairgrounds at the East Texas 
Fair which opens here next Monday. 

Already Frazer has lined up radio 
operators in all 48 states and in the 
District of Columbia and is still mak- 
ing arrangements with additional op- 
erators to make his “network” com- 
plete by the time the fair opens. 

The Tyler Junior College radio sta- 
tion at the fairgrounds will occupy its 
own building and will house two 
transmitters—the 1,000-watt WSALL, 
call letters assigned in 1920 to Frazer’s 
personal station, and the 300-watt 
transmitter which the fifteen students 
in the two-year radio course at the 
college have constructed themselves. 

Open from 7 a.m. until 10 p.m. each 
day of the fair, the radio unit will 
transmit free of charge messages of: 
the fair visitors to any point in the 
United States. Besides Frazer, two 
other Tyler amateur radio operators— 
O. C. Palmer, of W5CMJ, and A. J. 
Krkmas, of WSMMC—will be on hand 
to handle the transmitters while mem- 
bers of the college radio class will be 
present to accept and deliver messages 
and explain the equipment to the 
public. 

An added attraction of radio exhibit 
will be the electrical map of the United 
States. It will not only show Tyler, the 
transmission point, but also the state 
with which the local station is in com- 
munication, will light up. 

In lining up his fellow “hams” over 
the nation, Frazer has given the ap- 
proaching East Texas Fair and Texas 
Jersey and Cattle Club Show a nation- 
wide reputation. 

Just to show how he is getting 
around over the nation, Frazer this 
week end called the city desk of the 
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Tyler Morning Telegraph and put it 
on a direct phone-radio hook-up with 
W9JIE, operated by Fred J. Patti, of 
8811 Lowe Avenue, Chicago, and 
W9IUNC, the station of Harry L. Ros- 
coe, 2658 East 77th Street, Chicago. 

Both Patti and Roscoe, evidently 
well versed by Frazer in the many stel- 
lar attractions that the Tyler exposi- 
tion will be offering, voiced their re- 
grets that they would be unable to 
attend the fair in person, but promise 
to protect the Chicago front in delivery 
of messages from the Tyler station 
during fair week. 


EASTERN OKLAHOMA A. AND M. 


Eastern Oklahoma A. and M. 
College at Wilburton has inaugu- 
rated a new night course for stu- 
dents and the general public on 
“National and International Is- 
sues.” Faculty members and speak- 


ers from over the state who are 
recognized students of such issues 
use a portion of the hour to pre- 
sent the problem, and the latter 
part of the meeting is devoted to a 
round-table discussion by audience 
and speakers. 

One hundred and sixty students 
and adults are enrolled in the 
course, and many more attend 
the sessions held each Thursday 
evening on the campus. Such topics 
as “Problems of the Near East,” 
“Responsibilities of Citizens To- 
day,” “Federal Aid to Education,” 
and “Conservation and World Food 
Supply” have aroused a great deal 
of interest and discussion. The 
course extends through the entire 
semester. 


From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


F rom the presses has come the 
first publication resulting from the 
Life Adjustment Education studies 
conducted by a special commission 
appointed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. Junior 
colleges were represented by Presi- 
dent Charles S. Wilkins of the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Magnolia, Arkansas. The pub- 
lication is well illustrated in two 
colors and is written for popular 
reading. Technical academic lan- 
guage has been avoided. 


“High School . . . What’s in it 
for ME?” a lad in his early ’teens 
appears to be saying as he sits on 
the street curbing. This, on the out- 
side cover page. As you turn the 
cover, your eye catches an illustra- 
tion sweeping across the first and 
bleeding off onto the second page. 
The caption is: “Our High Schools 
Don’t Make Sense for 60% of Our 
Kids.” Young people are streaming 
into the high school. Out they are 
coming, illustrated by strong green 
lines (Is the color significant? ) 
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showing that 20 per cent are bound 
for college, 20 for skilled occupa- 
tions, and 60 per cent into jobs that 
require little pre-service technical 
training. Turn another page. One 
hundred are entering high school, 
but fifty-five are voting their senti- 
ments about its values to them by 
the only method they know—drop- 
ping out! Forty-five out of one 
hundred remain in school until they 
graduate. 

Turn another page. Here the 
myth of the white-collar profes- 
sion is blasted. There are in the 
nation 156,000 physicians, 19,600 
architects, 173,000 lawyers, but 
there are 1,500,000 chauffeurs, 
4,400,000 clerks and salesmen, and 
859,000 mechanics. The center 
spread hits the nub of the study 
because here are shown the areas 
of life to which proper adjustment 
must be made by all people: as 
members of a family, as consumers, 
workers, taxpayers, and voters! The 


remainder of the booklet is devoted. 


to descriptions of the type of ed- 
ucation required for these func- 
tions and to examples of how it 
is being attempted in high schools 
in various sections of the nation. 
It is emphasized that the whole 
person must be educated; that for 
this purpose “the traditional cur- 
riculum is far below subsistence 
level.” 


All youth need instruction in human 
relations [runs the report], civic obli- 
gations, consumer education, work ex- 
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perience, physical and _ emotional 
health, and international affairs. Such 
studies help smooth the continuing 
perplexities adults face in trying to 
be effective workers, consumers, citi- 
zens, and parents. Such studies face up 
to the demands made of all individuals 
who would live whole and significant 
lives. 

Today the traditional curriculum of 
specialized courses offers thin and un- 
satisfying fare. It must be reinforced. 


A short time ago in one of the 
great cities of the Middle West, 
this writer entered into a conver- 
sation with a man who kept the 
washroom of a “swank” hotel. His 
accent was definitely foreign. Boil- 
ing down the conversation, the es- 
sence of the washroom-keeper’s side 
ran something like this: 

“I have been at this job for 
twenty-nine years. I have no edu- 
cation, but I can do this job well. 
I have a good wife and five kids. 
I own my home, and I don’t owe 
a penny to anybody. It’s been 
pretty hard many times to get 
along, but my wife is a good worker 
and helps me save. We always say 
our kids will have good American 
education. My oldest boy has grad- 
uated from college and has a good 
business job. My second boy, he 
is very smart and will some day 
be a doctor. Two girls are in high 
school, and the youngest will be 
next year. Yes, sir, I did vote for 
President Truman, and I always 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt because 
they believe in people like me.” 

There, and in millions of other 
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cases, we have the worker, family 
man, consumer, citizen as taxpayer 
and voter! The areas of life in which 
practically every normal citizen 
lives and moves—whether in a 
white collar or a blue one—have 
been singled out for attention by 
the Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth. Even 
though individual students will be- 
come doctors, architects, and law- 
yers, and will enter the semipro- 
fessional fields, the skilled occupa- 
tions, or those that require very 
limited training, practically all 
students will assume, sooner or 
later, responsibilities as family 
members, as citizens, consumers, 
and voters. Their votes will decide, 
in a large measure, the direction 
our governments will take on the 
local, national, and international 
levels of action. Even the man in 
the washroom will help decide the 
direction of the Marshall Plan, the 
kind of educational support we shall 
have, and the type of social legis- 
lation that will be passed. 

Junior colleges have been deeply 
interested in general education, 
largely from the discussion point 
of view. Their actual programs are 
too often determined by the plans 
and dictates of senior institutions 
to which their graduates expect to 
transfer. High-school programs also 
have been dictated by college re- 
quirements as to subject matter 
and sequence of studies, even 
though it is well known that the 
particular pattern of studies is far 


less important than the ability of 
the student and his habits of study. 
Conversations are under way in 
several sections of the country be- 
tween junior and senior colleges 
looking toward better adjustment 
of these problems. In the spring of 
1948, Ruth E. Maguire, of Bakers- 
field Junior College, Bakersfield, 
California, based her Master’s thesis 
at Syracuse University on a study 
of 430 junior-college students who 
had transferred to that institution 
from 1937 to 1946. The most inter- 
esting aspect of Miss Maguire’s 
study relates to the success of the 
terminal student who had entered 
the University. She shows that the 
student from the _ junior-college 
terminal or semiprofessional curric- 
ulums “achieved as well, or better, 
academically than the student pre- 
pared in the general academic cur- 
riculum.” 

If there is any defect in the Life 
Adjustment Education program, it 
is in its lack of emphasts on the need 
for general education for all per- 
sons regardless of race, color, sex, 
or financial or employment status. 
Many interesting discussions have 
been held in the Board of Directors 
of our Association as to just what 
constitutes a junior college or a like 
institution even though it may not 
be called by that name. This dis- 
cussion has gone on for a number 


1 Ruth E. Maguire, “A Descriptive Study of 
430 Junior College Students Transferring to 
Syracuse University from 1937 to 1946, In- 
clusive.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Syra- 
cuse University, 1948. 
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' of years, and the question came in 
for heated debate at the national 
convention in 1946 on the occa- 
sion of the adoption of the new 
constitution. Gradually the convic- 
tion is becoming accepted that no 
post-high-school educational pro- 
gram can be regarded as of junior- 
college grade unless there is evi- 
dence of considerable general edu- 
cation for every full-time student. 
It is imperative, therefore, that 
attention be given to this question 
by faculties and administrators en- 
gaged in curriculum studies. This 
writer recommends careful study of 
the Basic College program at Mich- 
igan State College, the General Col- 
lege of Boston University, General 
College at the University of Min- 
nesota, the Lower Division program 
of the University of Florida, the 
general-education plans for the Chi- 
cago City Junior College, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and others that 
could be named. The aforemen- 
tioned, however, will indicate trends 
that study committees should pon- 
der with care. 

The problem of integrating gen- 
eral and vocational education as one 
and not two programs has been 
stressed by the Report of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation. This writer was invited a 
few months ago to inspect a school 
conducted on one of our great mili- 
tary air bases for the training of 
highly skilled mechanics. Both mil- 
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itary and civilian personnel in 
charge of the school were deeply 
concerned, not so much with the 
technical phases of the work, as 
with the upgrading of related aca- 
demic subjects and especially with 
general education in the social sci- 
ences and the humanities. Tech- 
nical education had just about 
everything one could desire—lab- 
oratories, materials, instructors, and 
student interest. In the case of gen- 
eral education, the main difficulty 
seemed to be in creating student 
interest in the fact that they, as 
persons, are of greater importance 
than the jobs they were being 
trained to do. One of the men most 
deeply concerned was a retired ma- 
rine colonel, who had seen some of 
the hard facts of life. He realized 
that human beings are more than 
adjuncts to machines and that me- 
chanical skills are maintained best 
when men who perform them are 
nourished by social intelligence 
and emotional appreciation and 
stability. | 

You will be interested to see that, 
while the Commission on Life Ad- 
justment Education for Youth 
wrote the report which furnishes 
the motive for this discussion, it 
was produced by the American 
Technical Society of Chicago! Sin- 
gle copies are free to educators from 
the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


\ 
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Recent Writings 


Judging the New Books 


Cyrit O. House, ELBert W. Burr, 
THomas H. Hamitton, and 
Joun R. YA.e, for the Commis- 
sion on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs, 
The Armed Services and Adult 
Education. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1947. 


Pp. xv + 257. $3.00. 


This book is a descriptive study 
of the broad range of off-duty, 
adult-education opportunities pro- 
vided by the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard during 
and immediately after the war. 
Consideration of strictly military 
training is avoided. The book in- 
ventories all the major service-con- 
nected nonmilitary educational pro- 
grams and portrays them in pano- 
ramic fashion. Since detailed anal- 
ysis of their successes and failures 
is not possible in a work of this size, 
such analysis is not attempted. 
Little time is spent in dreaming of 
what might have been, although the 


Homer KEmpPrFER 15 specialist for 
general adult and post-high-school 
education in the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency. 
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authors frankly recognize that lack 
of enthusiastic support and encour- 
agement both inside and outside 
the chain of command often re- 
sulted in inadequate programs, par- 
ticularly early in the war. The ac- 
count of the programs is based on 
personal testimony of participants 
and on documents made available 
by the armed forces to the staff of 
the Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams of the American Council on 
Education, under whose auspices 
the study was made. 

Adult education is defined as 
“the conscious effort of the mature 
individual to improve himself 
through the acquisition of skills, 
knowledge, attitudes, understand- 
ings, and appreciations” (p. 8). 
The purpose of the study was pri- 
marily to review and examine the 
off-duty programs in the armed 


services of the United States in or- 


der to determine the positive im- 
plications for civilian adult educa- 
tion. Because of their significance 
for peacetime adult education, cer- 
tain other programs, such as that _ 
of literacy training, have been in- 
cluded, although they were largely 
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compulsory and were conducted al- 
most entirely on scheduled time. 

It is no small task to chart scores 
of fluid programs which together 
grew into the most extensive adult- 
education enterprise in our na- 
tional history. Houle, Burr, Hamil- 
ton, and Yale manage to do this 
without becoming encyclopedic. In 
the first chapter they analyze the 
total activity in terms of purposes. 
A brief review of the history of off- 
duty education before World War 
II is followed by a statement of 
wartime growth in the concept of 
the purposes of such education in 
each of the four branches. Shortly 
before the war, off-duty educa- 
tional activities in the Army were 
a responsibility of the Morale Di- 
vision in the Adjutant General’s 
Office. The history of the growth of 
educational programs from the 
early nebulous stages is fully as in- 
teresting to an educator as is the 
development of any other phase of 
a growing military establishment. 
The viewpoints of the military con- 
cerning educational programs 
which do not seem to contribute 
directly to the making of a fighting 
man are likewise interesting to a 
professional educator. The slowness 
with which some of the major pro- 
grams got under way, especially in 
the Navy, should at least call forth 
an administrator’s sympathy. 

The second chapter deals with 
the selection, training, and assign- 
ment of educational personnel in 
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the various programs of the four 
branches. The chapter outlines the 
organization and structure of the 
Information and Education Pro- 
gram of the Army, the Educational | 
Services Section of the Navy, the 
Special Services Branch of the Ma- 
rine Corps, and the Training Di- 
vision of the Coast Guard. The 
handicaps of procuring and train- 
ing adequate personnel when edu- 
cation was given minor considera- 
tion in the early months are clearly 
evident. 

Special programs which were 
common to two or more branches 
of the armed services are described 
in chapters iii through vii. The 
story of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute is probably best 
known but is told here in postwar 
perspective. The impact of the ex- 
tensive wartime correspondence- 
study program will undoubtedly be 
felt by schools and colleges for years 
to come. 

The variety of opportunities in 
“Direct Individual and Group In- 
struction” fill a chapter. Civilian 
directors of adult education can 
find many parallels in the program 
of voluntary evening classes and 
discussion groups in each service. 
The influence of the foreign-lan- 
guage programs on instruction in 
colleges and high schools should be 
considerable. 


The Army Post-Hostilities 


Schools, described in chapter v, rep- 
resent a significant development 
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made possible by timely planning. 
Several Army University centers 
were established in each hemis- 
phere, and more than two thousand 
unit schools of less than university 
grade were in operation at one time 
or another. The intensive pressure 
to bring the troops home after the 
cessation of hostilities interfered 
considerably with the _ well-laid 
plans for utilizing these post-hos- 
tilities schools as a mechanism for 
adjustment to civilian life. 

The work of the Orientation and 
Information branches and the Li- 
brary Services in camps, hospitals, 
and in overseas theaters fills two 
chapters. Educators interested in 
the use of mass media can prob- 
ably find much to study in the 
orientation and information pro- 
grams of the Army. 

The literacy training programs 
of the Army and Navy (chapter 
viii) have enlisted wide profes- 
sional interest because of their 
recognized success under special 
conditions present only, or op- 
timally, in military service. Regu- 
lar and compulsory attendance, 
concentrated schedules, reasonably 
small classes, in-service training of 
instructors, a narrow supervisor- 
teacher ratio, careful and continu- 
ous grading based on frequent test- 
ing, ample and carefully graded ma- 


terials, a multiplicity of educational | 


tools, and high motivation brought 


results. They point the way for 


progress in our civilian illiteracy 
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problem although many of these 
conditions often are lacking 1 in the 
public schools. 

Guidance and counseling activi- 
ties (chapter ix) were connected 
with the induction, selection, as- 
signment, and separation processes 
of all branches of the armed serv- 
ices. Needs ranged from advice on 
selection of U.S.A.F.I. courses to vo- 
cational rehabilitation. By the end 
of the war, guidance services had 
reached a relatively high state of 
development although, again, the 
changed psychology played havoc 
with much of the potential effective- 
ness of the program. 

The chapter on “Motivation and 
Recruitment Effort” deals with 
“publicity” and related attempts 
to inform military personnel of the 
education services available. Meth- 
ods used ran the gamut and in- 
cluded a few particulary applica- 
ble in the armed forces. It is re- 
grettable that no studies of the 
effect of specific methods were 
available as possible guides in ci- 
vilian programs. 

Both the Army and the Navy 
engaged in extensive research in 
the attitudes, motivation, needs, 
and desires of their personnel. Care- 
fully controlled techniques of the 
opinion-polling type and other 
kinds of surveys were used to ex- 
plore interests as a basis for plan- 
ning and improving programs. 

A chapter on “Investigation and 
Evaluation” briefly portrays this 
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research and reviews the attempts 
made to determine the effectiveness 
of programs after they were under 
way. 

The most valuable chapter is 
the last one, “Implications.” Any 
_ adult educator reading the descrip- 
tive portions of the earlier chapters 
will see parallels which are likely to 
give him ideas for improvement of 
his own program. Houle, in his usual 
able way, has teased out of the 
mass of wartime experience a set of 
fifty-one generalizations which 
have meaning to adult educators 
largely in so far as the needs and 
interests of their clientele parallel 
those of the armed forces personnel. 
For the most part, the implications 
are not new to those versed in 
adult education although demon- 
stration of the principles by the 
largest program of adult education 
ever organized ought to strengthen 
their acceptance. They range all the 
way from broad and general state- 
ments of far-reaching significance, 
such as “Adult educational activi- 
ties should be introduced into the 
primary associations and institu- 
tions to which people belong” (p. 
230), to the more detailed and im- 
mediate, “Course offerings in adult 
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education should be organized in 
integrated blocks of work, each re- 
quiring a limited period of time for 
completion” (p. 237). On the 
whole, the implications are the 
guideposts which any director can 
well keep in mind as he seeks to de- 
velop a broad program. 

In the main, the book fulfils its 
announced purpose. Those desiring 
more information often can trace 
out further data through footnote 
references or the Bibliography. The 
organization of the book is clear; 
one can pick out specific parts for 
satisfying study without having to 
read everything in sequence. In 
thirty minutes one can, by reading 
the last chapter, extract the find- 
ings of weeks of work. Ten minutes 
are enough for the italicized im- 
plications. Yet a director of educa- 
tion could well spend an occasional 
hour pondering what a few of the 
implications mean for his program. 
Houle and his co-workers have 
stated a good share of the basic 
principles of adult education. It 
now remains for many of them to 
be carried into practice in civilian 
programs. 


Homer KEMPFER 
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SEBASTIAN V. MARTORANA 


BALYEAT, Frank A. “Junior Colleges 
in Oklahoma.” Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, XXVI (Spring, 1948), 56-62. 


Traces the development of state, munici- 
pal (or district), and independent junior 
colleges in Oklahoma during the past quarter- 
century. In general, the state schools have 
been the most permanent and steady in their 
growth. The growth in “the group of munici- 
pal schools, upper growth of the high schools 
in certain districts, has witnessed too little 
planning and resulting uncertainty and in- 
stability.” Private ventures in the junior- 
college field have been almost absent from 
the Oklahoma picture. 

“With the rounding-out of the first 
quarter-century of junior colleges in Okla- 
homa, the time has come to shape this 
movement into a planned program. So far 
little attempt has been made in long-range 
planning or in legislation to make the junior 
colleges an integral part of secondary and 
higher education.” These statements in- 
troduce a review of the existing situation 
in Oklahoma and a discussion of the causal 
factors motivating development of junior 
colleges there. 

Twelve municipal (district) junior colleges 
are reported to be in operation in the state. 
Gradually these schools are acquiring a 
broader function. “The terminal concept of 
municipal junior-college work is growing 
slowly in Oklahoma, more slowly than in 
some other states. Both at home and at the 
senior colleges, whither most of these students 
are now bound, the idea prevails that this 
study, conveniently and less expensively done 
nearer home, is but to prepare for second 
or third year of college work or for vocational 
training to be done elsewhere later.” 

For nearly two decades the municipal junior 
colleges operated without explicit legal sanc- 
tion, but with obvious public approval. The 
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high-school building and staff have been 
shared, the expense being proportioned. The 
college share has been borne by tuition. 
The situation thus portrayed, however, is 
changing: “In 1939 permissive legislation was 
enacted by the state. The bill merely legalized 
the practice of nearly twenty years. In re- 
cent legislatures some attempt has been made 
to get a beginning of state aid for these 
schools. Sentiment has grown in favor of this 
assistance, and apparently the development 
of a systematic program and improvement 
of standards are needed before argument can 
be made sufficiently convincing to secure the 
needed and deserved state help.” 

Three of the seven state-controlled junior 
colleges in Oklahoma grew from regional 
schools for the training of youth in 
the agricultural, mechanical, business, and 
domestic arts. Others developed variously 
from state schools of mines, a state univer- 
sity preparatory school, and a state military 
academy. Logically enough, it is observed: 
“As one reads these condensed reviews of the 
seven state colleges now operating, he is 
struck with the fact that through the years 
Oklahoma has not definitely planned a pro- 
gram of public junior colleges. Not one of 
them started as a junior college. For various 
reasons and through varied and uncertain 
experiences, they have come to fill a valu- 
able and important place in the state’s educa- 
tional plan. The time has come when Okla- 
homa’s experience and that of other states 
should be utilized in careful, long-range 
planning to fit the present facilities into the 
pattern of what will be needed for the 
years ahead.” 

Concerning the independent junior colleges 
in Oklahoma, Balyeat draws the conclusion: 
“From time to time several of the church 
schools in Oklahoma, both in territorial days 
and since, have really been junior colleges. 


Some of them grew through that status into 
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degree-granting schools. Others have discon- 


tinued upper-division work and have become ~ 


junior colleges in fact, if not in name.” The 
history of five church-controlled institutions 
is described. These, together with one private 
vocational junior college, constitute the ex- 
tent of independent junior-college develop- 
ment in the state. 


Jounson, KaTHLEEN. “Home _ Eco- 
nomics Teachers for the Junior 
College,” University of Washington 
College of Education Record, XIV 
(January, 1948), 41-42. 


Poses two related problems concerning 
junior-college personnel: developing a cur- 
riculum for young women and finding broadly 
trained, well-qualified teachers of home eco- 
nomics. The first problem is currently ac- 
centuated by the increasing desire of young 
people to attend school beyond Grade XII. 
“Some of these students want basic education, 
some wish to prepare for better positions, 
some merely wish the prestige of further 
schooling. At present most students enter 
college or university, but many of them 
would better find what they need in junior 
colleges or in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades of the extended secondary school. 
They wish to acquire vocational skills mainly, 
having little interest in the scientific prin- 
ciples and background knowledge presented 
in a university.” 

Junior-college teachers of home economics, 
therefore, are faced with deciding what areas 
of knowledge besides vocational work shall 
be available to young women. On this score 
it is noted: “Undoubtedly there will be some 
courses of a relatively mature level which 
will aid them in becoming good and re- 
sponsible citizens in a democracy. And like- 
wise there should be an opportunity to gain 
further training and understanding of what 
is involved in that most demanding and 
important of all jobs, that of homemaker.” 

The author asserts: “It is in [the] areas of 
choice-making, values, and satisfactions, to- 
gether with the emphasis on the application 
of knowledge and the accomplishment of 
plans, that the challenge to teaching lies. 
In order to teach successfully and vitally, the 
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teacher needs the broad human understand- 
ing, the backgrounds of philosophy, art, and 
science, as well as ability in the particular 
skills she is teaching. Colleges and univer- 
sities wonder whether they are providing an 
opportunity for junior-college teachers to 
gain such a background. Are graduate pro- 
grams flexible enough and broad enough to 
enable a woman to prepare herself for teach- 
ing in such schools?” 

It is further maintained: “If the teachers 
are to handle intelligently at the adult level 
economic factors that affect the home, they 
need more than a nodding acquaintance with 
economics and the application and ramifica- 
tion of the factors involved, not only for 
the home but for the community at large 
and for business, as they are all interrelated.” 

In conclusion, attention is drawn to the 
University of Washington’s proposed pro- 
gram for training home-economics teachers. 
This program would give more emphasis to 
the fields of family economics, family re- 
lationships, home management, and home 
furnishing. “This training. . . would prepare 
women to teach courses concerned with the 
economic aspects of running a home and 
family, the choice, purchase, use, and care of 
equipment and furnishings, the management 
of time and energy in the home, and the 
supervision of a home management house or 
apartment.” 


Morpuet, Epcar L., and Jouns, R. L. 


“Providing for Kindergartens and 
Junior Colleges in the State Mini- 
mum Foundation Program,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Super- 
vision, XXXIITI (December, 1947), 
486-90. 


Describes the plan developed in Florida for 
establishing and financing a state-wide kin- 
dergarten and junior-college program. An 
early decision of the Citizens Committee which 
probed the problems involved was against 
the idea of providing separate appropriations 
for the new kindergartens and junior colleges. 
Consequently the financial arrangements were 
to be developed as an integral part of the 
minimum foundation program of the state. 
In Florida the county is the local administra-_ 
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tive unit of educational control. The founda- 
tion program, instead of including merely 
instructional salaries and other current ex- 
penses, or including these costs plus trans- 
portation, also includes provision for capital 
outlay and debt service. “In other words, the 
Florida program recognizes the fact that an 
adequate program of education is not possible 
in many of the less wealthy counties unless 
all necessary functions of an educational 
program are included in the state guaranteed 
foundation program.” 

A brief digression in the discussion occurs 
at this point in order to present the equaliza- 
tion formula for determining the minimum 
foundation program for Grades I through 
XII. The difference between this computed 
cost of the foundation program and the re- 
quired local effort is provided from state 
funds. In the expansion of the educational 
program, it was decided to include junior 
colleges in the minimum foundation program 
for counties which were in position to meet 
required minimum standards and were willing 
to make an extra local tax effort. “In such 
counties the number of instruction units was 
required to be determined on the basis of the 
average daily attendance of junior-college 
students. The training of teachers required 
was likewise used in determining the per- 
centage of units to be used in multiplying by 
the apportioning schedule. Provision was also 
made for additional transportation, for other 
current expense, and for capital outlay, in 
determining the cost of the program including 
junior colleges. An additional 5 per cent in 
the way of local tax effort was likewise re- 
quired of counties which could qualify for 
the establishment of a junior college. Counties 
were required to meet certain desirable stand- 
ards as a basis for establishing junior colleges 
and assuring that the financing of the junior- 
college program would not interfere with the 
financing of the regular school program.” 

The basic standard on which capability 
for maintenance of a junior college is de- 
termined is population. Any county having a 
population of at least fifty thousand or two 
or more small counties having a combined 
population of at least fifty thousand were 
authorized to co-operate in providing a 
junior-college program in one of the counties 
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to meet the needs of all co-operating counties. 
In addition to this general criterion, the loca- 
tion of a proposed junior college must be ap- 
proved in accordance with standards pre- 
scribed by the State Board. 

This plan, it is held, has the advantage of 
being simple and of avoiding special ap- 
propriations, which present serious problems 
of maintaining a balanced program. “The 
entire program, including kindergartens and 
junior colleges, may thus become a part of 
the minimum foundation program for all 
counties in the state which are in a position 
to meet the standards and are in a position 
to make the necessary effort required. The 
foundation program for the twelve grades is 
mandatory; that for the kindergartens and 
junior colleges, for the present, is optional, 
but if at any time circumstances warrant, it 
can also be made mandatory.” 


REYNOLDs, James W. “Extending 


Secondary Education Vertically,” 
School Review, LVI (February, 
1948), 76-84. 


Discusses the issues believed to be involved 
in the question: Should high schools extend 
their program to include Grades XIII and 
XIV? Reynolds indicates that two major 
issues are involved: (1) Does the proposed 
change promise satisfaction of the educa- 
tional needs that are indicated by observ- 
able trends of social evolution? (2) If so, 
does the proposed change represent the best 
method for satisfying these needs? To both 
of these queries a positive answer is reached 
in the discussion. 

To support the stand that vertical ex- 
tension of secondary education promises 
satisfaction of the needs that are indicated 
by observable trends of social evolution, | 
Reynolds examines five trends: the de- 
clining employment of young people, oc- 
cupational trends indicating the need for 
higher-level education for vocations, the 
growing complexity of society, changing 
social demands for the education of adults, 
and the influence of democracy as a social 
ideal. Summarizing, he says: “These trends 
have indicated needs for an educational pro- 
gram including the following features: 
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activity for the increasing number of youth 
who are not being absorbed in the labor 
market; vocational preparation at an ad- 
vanced level, particularly for semiprofessional 
occupations; better preparation for non- 
vocational aspects of life, such as health, 
citizenship, and homemaking; opportunity 
for adults to keep pace with social change; 
and a program characterized by democratic 
principles. In connection with each of these 
needs it has been shown that public junior 
colleges of a type identical with that pro- 
posed not only can meet these needs satis- 
factorily but actually are doing so.” 

Approach to the second issue is made by 
a quick screening of educational agencies 
with respect to their development of pro- 
grams sufficiently comprehensive to satisfy 
the aggregate needs of vocational and general 
education for youth and an_ educational 
program for adults. “This screening process 
leaves for consideration three organizations: 
the local public junior college, the state or 
regional public junior college, and the public 
universities or four-year colleges. In the en- 
suing discussion, it should be recalled that the 
local public junior college is virtually a 
vertical extension of secondary education.” 
Relying chiefly on the basic research on the 
subject carried out by Koos, Reynolds dis- 
cusses the relative merits of the three types 
of institutions identified. The local public 
junior college is shown to be superior because 
it accomplishes more advantageously the 
goals of democratization of educational op- 
portunity and integration of the secondary- 
school program. 

In conclusion, the author asks three ques- 
tions. In answer to the first, “What should 
be done in the many areas of the country 
in which elementary education is as yet in- 
adequately financed?” it is held that ad- 
ditional sources must be utilized to provide 
adequate financing for the whole public- 
school system. Recalling the developments 
that occurred during the depression years, 
the author cautions: “It is, however, per- 
tinent, to recall that, if local high schools do 
not provide needed services, other agencies 
will. The needs are too real to be dis- 
missed.” 
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The response to the second query, “Do 
the needs for further education exist with 
equal force in all sections of the country?” is 
a frank “No.” “The difference is one of 
degree, however, and not of absence or 
presence. Moreover, in all sections the needs 
are being intensified. . . . The question, then, 
poses the problem of how long any section, 
in the face of this evolutionary process 
and of the principle of equal educational 
opportunity, can say its need for such a step 
is insignificant.” 

Finally, to the question, “Does the pro- 
posed step eliminate the need for all other 
agencies engaged in providing some, or all, 
of these educational services?” the response 
is again in the negative. “It may mean a 
clarification of the true functions of the 
other agencies and even an elimination of 
those few for which no real need exists. 
This reorganization, however, cannot be con- 
sidered an undesirable result.” 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


A Bureau of Placement which 
limits its work to the univer- 
sity and college field. It is 
affiliated with the Fisk Teach- 
ers Agency of Chicago, whose 
work covers all the educational 
fields. Both organizations as- 
sist in the appointment of 
administrators as well as of 
teachers. 


Our service is nation wide 
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